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$100,000,000 Wasted 








On Ads That Never Pay 





We estimate that every year is wasted 
$100,000,000 on ads that should never 
run. 

That $125,000,000 is being spent an- 
nually to accomplish what $25,000,000 
should do. 


If such ads were put to comparative 
And 


each would teach a lesson which one nev- 


test, they would all be discarded. 


er could forget. 

That is why we pay such remarkable 
salaries to members of our Copy Staff. 
One of these writers receives $1,000 per 
week. : 

Yet 
make, in one month, for one client, more 


we have known these men to 


than all of the writers make in a year. 


The Many-Man Power 
We employ on our Copy Staff the ablest 





men we know. .We have picked them 
out, in the course of years, by the bril- 
liant results we have seen them accom- 
plish. 

No one else pays for such talent what 
we pay. So we attract here the very best 
in the field. 


Then, in this vortex of advertising— 
this school of a myriad experiences— 
these men multiply their powers. 


Yet we never permit any one of these 
men to work out a campaign alone. There 


is too much at stake. 


One man can’t know all the pitfalls. 
One man has limited knowledge, limited 
ideas and experience. And no one man 


can average human nature. 


Our Advisory Boards 





So these men meet in Advisory Boards 


to work out the campaigns we take up. 


Our two Boards—in New York and 


Chicago—consist of twenty-eight men. 
Each has a record of unusual success. 
Each is a master of advertising. 
And all of them are learning, all the 
time, from scores of new undertakings. 
This body of men forms the ablest ad- 
vertising corps ever brought into exist- 


ence, 





One duty of these Boards is to pass 
judgment on advertising problems sub- 
mitted. They are glad to consider, \. ith- 
out charge or obligation, any question 


you desire to submit. 


They wilk tell you what is possible and 
what is impossible so far as men can 


know. 


Why We Succeed 


conference work 
Meth- 
ods, plans and copy—all the problems of 





Then these men in 
out the campaigns of our clients. 


selling and advertising—are all decided 


here. 


Each brings to bear a wealth of exper- 
ience. Each one contributes ideas. And 
they do not finish until the campaign ap- 
pears to be irresistible. 


That is why we succeed. That is why 
we have grown, through the growth of 
our clients, to our present enormous pro- 


portions. 


Thus we make one dollar, often, do 
the work of ten. Thus we develop, for 


every client, all of his possibilities. 


Back of these men we employ more 
than 200 people, each one of them skilled 
in some department of advertising. 


No Extra Charge 





the 
We handle 
advertising on the usual agent’s com- 


This incomparable service costs 


price of the commonplace. 


mission. 

We multiply results to multiply adver- 
tising. We create successes because suc- 
cesses expand. And our revenue comes 


through expansion. 


We spend on copy what other great 
agencies spend on soliciting, and we con- 
sider it better spent. 


Before we had Advisory Boards, too 
many campaigns failed to bring back 
their cost. Other agents have the same 


experience still. 


Now our failures are so rare, and our 
successes so great, that our business has 
multiplied many times over. 

So we need to charge nothing extra. 
We can better afford to keep accounts than 
to kill them. 

The service which pays our clients best 
is the service that best pays us. 





We have written a book about this 
New Way—a book that tells what it has 
done. Every man who spends a dollar 
in advertising owes to himself its peru- 
sal. The book itself is a brilliant example 
of our advertising powers. Please send 
this coupon for it. 





A Reminder 


To Send to Lord & Thomas, New York or Chicago, 
for their book, ‘“‘The New Way in Advertising.” 














Please state name, address and business. Also 
the position that inquirer holds in the business. 











LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK 
SECOND NAT’L BANK BLDG. 
FIFTH A‘VE. and 28th ST. 


NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE 
AND OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO 
TRUDE BUILDING 
67 WABASH AVE. 


Both our offices are equally equipped in every department, and the two are connected by two private telegraph wires. 
Thus they operate as though all men in both offices were under a single roof. 





Address the office nearest you. 
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ELEVEN YEARS, TO THE DAY AND HOUR, AFTER THE OLD “ MAINE” ENTERED HAVANA HARBOR NEVER TO LEAVE IT, THE NEW BATTLESIUIP BEARING THE NAME 
STEAMED PAST MORRU CASTLE AND ANCHORED A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE WRECK OF HER HISTORIC NAMESAKE. THE NEW BATTLESHIP HAD GONE TO HA- 
x VANA TO. WITNESS THE FORMAL TRANSFER OF THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT TO THE CUBANS 
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Comment 


I believe that the essential quality of free govern- 
ment is to be found in the observance by all publie 
officers of the limitations set by law upon their powers, 
Once admit the right of public officers to disregard 
limitations upon their and you are launched 
on the course by which good men come to be benevolent 
despots, with the inevitable corollary that bad men 
have the opportunity to become tyrannical dictators.— 


powers 


Senator Roor. 
The New Senator from New York 

“Tam a convineed, an uncompromising national- 
ist of the sehool of ALexanper TTAminron,” said 
Senator Root last week in his Albany speech to 
the Legislature of New York, but he said it in 
parenthesis, in a speech the whole weight of which 
was directed to excite the States to a fuller and 
more faithful exercise of the powers of self- 
government which they retained under the Con- 
stitution. The welding tegether of the people of 
the country, by railroads, telegraphs, the extension 
of business, and the substitution of great natural 
centres of business for the old State centres of 
business, had foreed upon the National govern- 
ment, Mr. Roor said, the performance of a great 
variety of duties which formerly were performed 
by the States within the limits of their compara- 
tively isolated communities. Especially by the 
exercise of the powers found in the interstate-com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, and of the taxing 
power, he found the powers of the general govern- 
ment to be continually widening, step by step, 
covering ground formerly occupied by State action. 
Great advantages of that process he found in a 
control of business activity which would not be 
possible by State action, and in the building up 
of a strong, virile, competent, and effective Na- 
tional government, respected abroad and able to 
protcet the country. Rut coming along with this 
development he found two dangers: one, that the 
National government will break down in its ma- 
chinery through the burden which threatens to 
be east upon it; the other, that local self-govern- 
ment will break down in the States. As to these 
dangers he said: 

Evidently, if the powers of the States are to be pre- 
served and their authority is to be continued, the 
States must exercise their power. The only way to 
maintain the powers of government is to govern. 

Let me say that the men who make the most noise 
about State rights are very apt to be the men who are 
the most willing and the most desirous to have the 
National government step in and usurp the functions 
of a State when there is an appropriation carried 
with the usurpation. 

The men who are found opposing the maintenance 
of the authority of the treaty provisions of the United 
States made under the express grant of power in the 
Constitution are apt to be the very men who are 
anxious to have the government come into their States 
and spend no end of money in doing the things that 
the States ought to do themselves in the exercise of 
their powers, 

But the invitation of the National government to 
assume this and that duty within the limits of a 
State is an invitation to set up National power to the 
ultimate exelnsion of State power. Because IT believe 
in maintaining the two grants of power of the Consti- 
tution, maintaining the National power to its full 
limit and still preserving the State power, [am 
opposed to everything that tends to belittle, to dis 
credit, or to weaken the authority of the Legislatures 
of the States. 

You cannot take power away from publie bodies 
without having the character of these bodies deterio- 
rate. For this reason IT am opposed to the direct elec- 
tion of Senators, as | am opposed to the initiative and 
referendum, because these things are based upon the 
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idea that the people cannot elect Legislatures whom 
they trust 

They proceed upon the idea of abandoning the at- 
tempt to elect trustworthy and competent State Legis- 
latures. But if you abandon that attempt, if you 
begin to legislate or to amend constitutions upon that 
theory, what becomes of all the other vast powers of 
the State Legislatures, in maintaining the system of 
local self-government under the Constitution? 

If the people of any State are not satisfied to trust 

their Legislature to discharge the constitutional duty 
of electing Senators, let them cure their own faults 
and elect a Legislature that they can trust. Ultimately 
in the last analysis, we must come down for success- 
ful government to the due performance of the citizens’ 
duty at the polis, and there is no reason to believe 
that the citizens would perform their duty in the 
direct election of Senators or in voting upon the initia- 
tive or the referendum any better than they perform 
it in the election of members of the Senates and the 
Assemblies of the States. I am opposed to all steps 
that proceed upon the theory that the people of our 
States are to abandon the duty of making their State 
Legislatures able and honored bodies competent to 
perform the great duties of legislation for those great 
commonwealths. 
So Mr. Root’s argument is that if the States are 
to preserve their powers they must use them, and 
must preserve in effective and trustworthy condi- 
tion the legislative machinery on which their use 
of their powers depends. He went on to say that 
the States ought not to run to the National gov- 
ernment with every problem, such as the pollution 
of the harbor of New York, which affects the in- 
terests of adjcining States, but that the States 
concerned should settle such matters themselves 
by conference and agreement, subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress. 


A Great Gain to Both Parties 

Gravely Mr. Roor wound up his address with 
these words: 

We have much to learn. We have much to do. 
The growing complications of life, the new problems 
continually presenting themselves and taxing the best 
thought of the mast experienced public servants; the 
problems of the future, the solution of which is still 
unsolved; the other problems certain to arise that we 
have not yet discerned—all these are making it more 
and more vital to the interests of every home in every 
State that the public servants of the State and the 
nation shall co-operate in the performance of the func- 
tions of government with a spirit of good citizenship, 
of patriotism and of loyalty to the Constitution under 
which we live. 

To that co-operation jointly with you T pledge my- 

self for the next six years, if I live so long. 
Mr. Roor is a man well constituted and equipped 
to make a country great that he serves, or a city 
or a State. He has done a great deal for the 
country, and now that he comes in the maturity 
of his experience to the service of the State and 
the city that he belongs to, he comes where he 
is needed. State government hereabout needs 
bracing up, and there is every sign that Mr. 
Root’s influence will be bracing. He is the ac- 
cepted leader of his party in this State, and his 
words do not sound like the words of a man who 
has come to leadership in order to play small 
polities. Nothing could be better for his party 
than such leadership as we hope to see him give 
it, nor can anything be better for the Democratic 
party in New York than such a leader of Re- 
publicans. The Democrats, to use the homely 
vernacular of a national pastime, will have to see 
the Republican raise or get out of the game. 
They cannot live in an atmosphere of statesman- 
like polities with such leaders as they have now. 


A Little Hole Dug for a Big Man 

The Washington correspondent of a Southern 
newspaper describes (we do not know how ac- 
curately) a little plot to put Mr. Tarr in a hole. 
Signs of uneasiness over Mr. Tart’s evident 
popularity in the South have been multiplying 
among those extremely “ regular” Southern Dem- 
oerats in Congress and the Senate who, more than 
any other group of men in the country, are re- 
sponsible for Bryan’s third nomination. Had 
these men had the courage to say in time, both 
to Mr. Bryan himself and to their own con- 
stituents, what most sensible people were saying 
all over the country last spring—viz., that for the 
Democratic party to nominate Bryan was to 
throw away the chance of vietory —that folly 
might have been prevented. Incidentally, the op- 
portunity to break the solid South would not have 
heen created. It is hut poetic justice that several 
of these gentlemen should already have been un- 
seated, and that a good many others should now 
tind their seats a trifle anxious, and begin to get 
themselves interviewed about the preposterous in- 
vasion of the South by the Republicans.. They 
are naturally outraged, and declare that Mr. 
Tart’s proposal to buy the Southern people with 
the offices is insulting and despicable. So it would 


be if he had in fact ever made any such proposal; 


1 


but he hasn’t. Their scheme to repel the invasion 
is of a nature to indicate why, if Bryan keeps 
control of the Democratic party, and that party 
continues in the South to entrust its affairs to 
Bryanites, the invasion may prove successful. 
Interpreting Mr. Tarv’s Atlanta speech, in which 
he promised to consider carefully, in his Southern 
appointments, the sentiment of the communities 
immediately atfected, as a promise to appoint no 
negroes (which, of course, it wasn’t), the Southern 
Democrats in the Senate will hold up one of 
President Roosrvett’s appointments of a negro 
postmaster until Mr. Tarr comes into office, and 
then ask him what he proposes to do about. it. 
What Mr. Tarr will do about it we shall not pre- 
dict. But we suspect the more thoughtful and 
independent men of the South, the business men, 
particularly, will have something to say about this 
little pian to make trouble between the South and 
a President whom the South is beginning to like 
and who evidently has only the best and kindliest 
intentions toward that great and growing section. 
We have a notion that the South, like the rest 
of the country, is discovering that it costs some- 
thing to indulge peanut politicians, and that the 
hole dug for Mr. Tarr may not prove big enough, 
although it may harbor nicely those who are dig- 
ging it. Meanwhile, those Southern Senators who 
did have the courage, although too late, to come 
out against Bryan last spring—particularly Sen- 
ators Jounston of Alabama and Simmons of North 
Carolina, enjoy our sympathy and respect. 


Mr. Taft in Charleston Society 

Mr. Tarr must have been as smiling as a basket 
of chips when he sailed away from Charleston. 
Both the ladies and gentlemen of that hospitable 
city strove earnestly to make his stay pleasant. 
Deacon Hemputtn not only went to meet him 
and turned his favorite portrait of W. J. B. to 
the wall for the nonce, but opened the staid col- 
umns of the News and Courier to poetic effusions. 
Mr. Tarr may not have appreciated the depth of 
the courtesy involved in this simple act, so we 
hasten to inform him by wireless that it was self- 
abnegatory to a degree. It has been the Deacon’s 
practice for twenty-five years to write his own 
poetry, and his spirit must have suffered a serious 
wrench when he felt constrained by courtesy to 
grant the request even by a lady to publish an 
Ode to Tart, which she had enthusiasticall? com- 
posed. But Deacon Hempmit, we are proud to 
say, is one of those rare individuals who ean 
perceive duty when duty comes around, and the 
poem at this moment stares us in the face. It 
was published just before the Judge arrived, and 
began trippingly thus: 

Judge WitittAm H. Tart, our chieftain to be, 

On the 23d will visit our City by the Sea. 

Then let us extend a welcome so warm 

That our statesman will feel completely at home. 

Let bygone days be cast aside, 
And welcome our hero with hearts open wide. 

“Warm” is made to rhyme with “home,” we 
suspect, to show that Charleston, although com- 
paratively dry in other respects, has no prejudice 
against license of the poetical variety. But— 

He’ll hold in his power our nation to rule, 

God grant that our country will never be fooled, 





we cannot understand. This is rank heresy—un: 
democratic, unconstitutional, in point of fact, 
Rooseveltian, We have no reason to expect the 
Almighty to “grant that our country will never 
be fooled” if we once admit the right of a Presi- 
dent to exercise despotic authority. The people 
shall rule. Mr. Bryan said so, and Deacon Hemp- 
HILL cried amen so loudly that the squawking of 
the famous hongkong gander could not be heard. 
TIlow he can now reconcile his “so pray we” 
to such a sentiment with his settled convictions 
passes comprehension. But ruling was on the 
poet’s mind, as witness: 

Let the white man rule in his elegant grace, 

And the’colored man conform to his secondary place. 

This so pleased the Deacon that he quoted the 
Apostle Pau in support of the theory., Nor ap- 
parently was Mr. Tarr seriously shocked, if we 
may credit the following assertion in a leading 
editorial in the News and Courier on the morning 
after he sailed away: : 

Good night, good night! parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good night till it be morrow. 

Mr. Tart has not forgotten his SHAKESPEARE. This 
is what he said last night to one of the finest women 
in Charleston as the delightful company with which 
he had spent the day in profitable association bade 
him good-by and bon voyage on his expedition to 
Panama. 

The finest lady was, of course, the cultured 
poetess. But where, oh, where, was Collector 
Crum? 

















Major Mearns Doing Well 

From a bulletin received just before going to 
press we learn that Lieut.-Col. Engar A. Mearns, 
U.S.A., retired, is resting comfortably, and hope 
is entertained that an operation will be found 
unnecessary. 


Cuba Takes a New Start 

American control in Cuba, which began in the 
fall of 1906, ended on January 28th with the in- 
auguration of President Jose Micguen Gomez. 
The same day Provisional-Governor CuaruLis FE. 
Macoon went aboard the new Maine and sailed 
tor the nearest railroad station in Florida. Gov- 
ernor MacGoon is an accomplished trained nurse 
of indisposed Spanish-American republics, and 
ought to be held subject to sudden engagement by 
telephone in cases of political crisis. His late 


patient is thought to have made a good recovery— 


though whether she is permanently cured, or mere- 
ly convalescent with the chances favorable to re- 
lapse, is a matter on which cautious observers 
reserve their opinions. The nurse came away with 
the gratitude and best wishes of the late patient. 
The desire that Cuba may succeed in a self- 
government that shall be good government is 
very general and sincere nowadays in this country. 
We are cured of island hunger, for the time being. 
It is too expensive an appetite to feed, and the 
food is not filling at the price. The retail trade 
in Cuba is reported to be almost entirely in the 
hands of Spaniards, who go there in crowds, live 
wisely, and do well. 


The Presidents Gomez 

A Gomez is now President of Cuba; another is 
the suecessor of Castro as President of Venez- 
ucla. We must not mix them up. We are inter- 
ested in both, and are warned by pessimistic news- 
paper correspondents that both need watching. 
But what watching is done from this country 
will be done in a most amicable and hopeful spirit. 


Millionaires and Universities 

It is a good while since our country has had so 
interesting and so informing a visitor from Eu- 
rope as Signor Frrrero. He came with a mind 
well stocked with the means of making compari- 
sons, and was constantly finding edifying differ- 
ences between this country and Europe. He depre- 
cated the notion that he understood America, but 
he said he understood it better than when he came. 
Some differences between this land and Europe 
stand out particularly strong in the things that 
Signor Ferrero gave evidence of not understand- 
ing. Aboard ship before he sailed he talked with 
a World reporter about our millionaires and their 
propensity to found universities, as to which he 
said. 

You allow them to devote their millions to founding 
and supporting vast establishments in which the youth 
of the nation is to aequire its ideals. If the million- 
aires themselves cannot teach the rising generation the 
ideals they would like them to acquire, they can at 
least select the men who are to teach them. May 
there not be seme method in this kind of giving? In 
Europe the state would not allow it! If a millionaire 
started to do anything of that sort the state would 
instantly step in and say to him: “ No, my dear sir; 
do what you like with your money, but leave the 
training of our youth to me. I, the state, have charge 
of that. It is for me alone to say how the young men 
and women are to be brought up; I will place before 
them the ideals that I think they should have. I will 
allow of no interference on your part.” Such an 
institution as Chicago University is unimaginable in 
any country of Europe. It would not be tolerated 
for one moment. It is a beautiful place. I was glad 
to lecture there, but I could not help thinking what a 
peri! to America it might become, what sinister 
possibilities are latent within it. Mr. RocKEFELLER, 
I understand, does not interfere at all in the manage- 
ment of that university; he does not dictate the pro- 
fessors who shall lecture there nor the curriculum that 
shall be followed; and from what I have been able to 
learn of him I don’t think he ever will. But some 
successor to his millions might choose to wield the 
power which Mr. RocKEFELLER has thus far let alone. 
Think of the power such a man. would have if he 
wanted to exercise it! Think of the ideals that might 
be set before the youth of America by an unscrupulous 
millionaire controlling a university through his dona- 
tions! It is too great a power to be permitted to any 
man and [ am amazed that in America, where the 
millionaires are checked by publie opinion, no ques- 
tion seems ever to be raised as to the possible danger 
of the university that is millionaire-made. 

His failure to understand why it is safe here to 
let millionaires found universities is all the more 
an interesting exposition of the difference between 
America and Europe because it is involuntary. 


He does not take in the impossibility of controlling - 


a university once it is founded. A founder if 
he chose could influence a university somewhat 
during his lifetime, but that is all. When he 
died it would be free, and unless it was free it 
could not flourish. Signor Ferrero fails to under- 
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stand, further, that most of our millionaires who 
found universities do not belong to a separate 
class, but have made their own money, and have 
the same general interests and aspirations as the 
rest of the people. They have not been dehuman- 
ized by money. They do not wish to strengthen 
a plutocraey, but to safeguard a republic by the 
diffusion of sound knowledge and high civiliza- 
tion. A rich man can no more found a university 
to stifle thought or cramp opinion than he can 
found a newspaper to do it. The newspaper has 
influence only so long as it has readers, and a 
university has it only so long as it has students. 
But a muzzled university or a muzzled newspaper 
could not long compete successfully with free ones. 
It may indeed seem a wonderful thing that mil- 
lionaires, knowing that knowledge is power, should 
spend their money to spread it; but that is what 
they do, and they do wisely, for knowledge is 
safety as well as power. 


European Hatreds 

Another thing Signor Frrrero said just before 
he sailed is this: 

There is one thing which I envy you and this is 
the absence of rancor and hatred in your political, 
social, business, and religious disputes. In Europe 
when we are opponents we hate each other; in Amer- 
ica political or religious enemies can be _ personal 
friends. Our rivalries are so old, so deep seated, often 
the results of bloodshed; our vendettas are fierce, im- 
placable. So far as I have been able to judge, you 
Americans of to-day know nothing of such bitter 
strife. And therein you are happier than we. 


He had spoken before of the comparative absence 
of hatred in this country. Any reader who wants 
to know on what sort of conditions are based the 
hatreds whieh he:deplores in Europe is invited 
to turn over the page and read a letter from Italy 
about the Austrian domination of Bosnia and 
Tlerzegovina. A day or two ago it was in the 
papers that Poland was to be partitioned again 
jn some new detail. How Finland has felt toward 
Russia will be recalled. Russia is full of hates. 
All southeastern Europe seethes with hatreds, the 
hatreds of peoples compelled to submit to govern- 
ment which they detest, or restrained from in- 
ilicting that kind of government on some one else. 
Even England, where ideas of freedom are ad- 
vanced, has incurred hatred from the Irish on 
grounds which impartial observers are constrained 
to. respect. Only a few of us habitual Amer- 
icans realize wherein we are better off than most 
folks, and it is useful to us to have an observer 
like Signor Ferrero come and tell us. Pre- 
sumably we are a great people: undoubtedly we 
are greatly blessed, and should realize it, the bet- 
ter to safeguard our blessings. 

General Bingham and the Jews 

Is Commissioner Bincuam of New York a Jew- 
hater? Our neighbors, the Hearst papers, insist 
that he is, and try hard to make everybody think 
so. “Brncuam bitter in an- attack on Jewish 
emigrants ” is a recent head-line in the American. 
The gist of the “attack” is in these words used 
by the Commissioner in a recent address: 

The Yiddish-speaking people who are swarming 
down on us have for the most part lived so long under 
tyranny that here a great number of them mistake 
liberty for license. They have been so downtrodden 
by Old World goyernments that they have become al- 
most childish and cannot understand social and_po- 
litical conditions in the land of their adoption. 
Among these Yiddish-speaking immigrants there are 
mixed many Italians. It is our task to absorb this 
horde. I expect that it will let up within the next 
ten years. But as long as these Europeans come 
swarming in upon us we must keep increasing our 
police force. After we have absorbed these aliens, 
after the spirit of Christianity and the knowledge of 
American institutions have permeated their minds, 
then we need not keep increasing the police force. In- 
deed, it may be that we will be able to cut it down. 


We don’t see evidences of hate in these remarks. 
They indicate that the Commissioner believes that 
the large, new-come foreign-born population of 
New York, Jews and Italians, need at present 
cleser police supervision than the average of the 
rest of the population of New York. Without 
special knowledge of the subject, we should think 
that was very likely to be true. Russian Jews 
coming here out of extreme poverty and oppression 
would in the nature of things be likely to have a 
different standard of conduct from that of folks 
who have been used to living under our laws. 
Tf not, liberty under the law in the measure that 
we enjoy it must be a less valuable heritage and 
less useful in shaping character than it has been 
believed to be. Italians of the class that comes 
here now in greatest number certainly have a code 
of conduct and methods of settling differences that 
are different from our code and our methods, and 
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in conflict with our laws. It is a question of fact 
whether General BiInGuam says what is not true 
as to these matters, and the truth, whatever it is, 
ought to be ascertained by unprejudi¢ed inquirers. 
Meanwhile we do not see the signs of a hateful 
spirit in General Bincuam, Tle is not the care- 
fulest or most judicious speaker that ever was, 
but he gives token of trying to tell the truth in 
his own way, and our: II[earst neighbors seem 
inelined to pick partisan fights with him. 


Gorky versus Gorski 

On October 24, 1908, appeared in’ TAarrer’s 
WEEKLY, under the title of “ Paris vs. Parisians,” 
some innocent though diverting observations on 
the ways of the capital of France. The article 
was composed and signed by Mr. W. O. Gorski. 
Much to our surprise, we learn that this article 
has brought sorrow to the heart and indignation 
to the lips of that distinguished Slavie author 
who is sometimes called “the Dickens of Russia,” 
Mr, Maxie Gorky. The melancholy aspect of 
the ease is that, if Mr. Gorky had perused care- 
fully his copy of Harper’s Wrek.y for the issue 
of October 24, 1908, he would have been spared 
both his sorrow and his indignation. This is how 
it all happened: The journalistic mind operates 
on the Continent, apparently, with much of the 
haste and recklessness which are traditionally 
imputed to American newspapers; for various 
French and German editors, coming upon Mr. 
Gorskr’s article in Harprr’s Wrekiy, promptly 
and with a blithe indifference to mere fact read 
the signature as “Gorky” instead of “ Gorskt,” 
and proceeded to reprint “ Paris vs. Parisians ” 
and to credit it to the author of Foma Cordyceff. 
Thus was disquiet brought into the soul of Mr. 
GorkKY (not Gorskt), causing him to indite and 
send to the Paris Journal des Déhals a letter of 
which the following is a translation: 

To the Editor: 

Several German newspapers have recently repub- 
lished extracts from an article in Harrer’s WErErKLY 
of New York, criticising French customs, and pretend- 
ing to be signed with my name. I declare that | 
have never published anything in HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
neither this article nor any other. I have never writ 
ten upon French customs, and I should not be able to 
do so for the simple reason that I have never been in 
Trance. Now, no one can accuse me of having treated 
or spoken of things with which I am not familiar. If, 
truly, this miserable article has appeared in HArPER’s 
WEEKLY and under my signature, I believe I should 
qualify this as a revolting literary fraud, and that | 
am right in calling the attention of the press to 
ignominies of this character. 

Have the goodness to receive, sir, the expression 
of my high consideration. 

(Signed MAXIME GorRKY. 


We are sorry that Mr. Gory has been distressed. 
3ut we really think that his true grievance is 
against the Freneh and German publications 
which made so reckless a use of his name, rather 
than against the journal on this side of the At- 
lantic for whose reprobation he evokes the aid of 
the impeceable editors of Europe. 


Direct Election of Senators 

Mr. Roor said in his Albany speech: 

There is no reason to believe that the citizens would 
perform their duty in the direct election of Senators 
or in voting upon the initiative or the referendum any 
better than they perform it in the election of members 
of the Senates and the Assemblies of the States. 


They don’t seem to have done any better in Wis- 
consin. The La Fouuerre Republicans got a 
direct-election law through the Legislature there, 
under which Isaac Srepnenson, lately a La For- 
LETTE Republican, was selected by the voters to be 
elected Senator. But,the latest news from Mad- 
ison is that the State Senate refuses to join the 
State Assembly in electing Mr. Srreprienson, on 
the ground that he made too free use of money 
in influencing the primaries. Moreover, the men 
who got the direct-election law on the statute- 
book are the men who are obstructing its opera- 
tion the first time it threatens to work contrary 
to their wishes. 


Does Learning Pay? 

Does learning pay? Fourteen holders of honorary 

degrees from Oxford—among them President BUTLER, 
CHARLES Exnior Norron, WInniAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
Bishop Doane, MARK TWAIN, and Professors BALDWIN, 
Goopwin, and GtiLpersLeeve—wishing to make a gift 
to the English university, could only serape up a 
thousand dollars.—New York Hrening Post. 
The question, as our neighbor puts it, answers 
itself. Fourteen men who could only serape up 
a thousand dollars between them were the Amer- 
iecans chosen by Oxford from the richest country 
in the world to receive her honorary degrees. Yes, 
at that rate learning seems to pay. 








The Poets and the Suffrage 

Tue English laureate, so distinguished for his popu- 
lar methods of thought and expression, and for writ- 
ing on a level upon which the most thoughtless cou'd 
stand beside him were he so minded, has come out 
in the London Times with the true poetic plea against 
the suffrage. That plea is summed up in the single 
idea that women were meant to write poetry about, 
or, in default of poets, to feel sentimentally over. It 
reminds one, this plea, of that distracted English 
politician who, in a vehement endeavor to-express his 
objection to the whole scheme of the suffrage, an- 
nounced that he never could have loved Juliet if she 
had had a vote. Now it would have been difficult at 
any time to imagine the rotund and faltering orator 
playing the part of Romeo; but, allowing for that, 
could it not be brought home to these ardent sup- 
porters of Juliets that the Juliet function is short- 
lived? We feel quite certain that Juliet herself, 
with all her Southern temperament, could not have 
survived at the same pitch of emotional fervor for 
longer than a year or two. If she had escaped her 
tragic doom some sort of calm would have been 
bound to ensue after a time. At level best, she 
would have lived to become: 

“Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 

Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing Paradise.” 

Although it is more likely that at thirty-five she 
would have been a haggard and worn-out old woman, 
whose poetic mastery of language would have been 
turned to vehement scourgings of inadequate servants. 
and whose early indiscretions would have- made her 
the more wary and ambitious for her daughters and 
enlivening to her sons. The vitality of a CLEOPATRA 
is as rare as genius or saintliness. The point, there- 
fore, is that the suffrage cannot fall by the mere fact 
that the gentlemen who are to extend the vote to 
women would fear the consequences to their Juliets. 
Juliets do not flourish in the temperate zones, any- 
way: and they are short-lived everywhere. Emotion 
has ceased to be a woman’s whole existence. 

The English laureate is sure that to men belong 
“calm, clear judgment and common sense,” and to 
women “enthusiasm, sentiment, devotion.” We are 
quite sure that the laureate is committing the feminine 
fallacy here of jumping at a general conclusion from 
an individual case. No one who reads the poet and 
realizes that he was made laureate can question his 
calm, cool judgment, and that he is endowed with 
the commonest of sense; and it is to be hoped that 
some one supplies his life with devotion and_senti- 
ment. And we wish they might also add a little im- 
agination and enthusiasm; this, alack! judging from 
the work we see, is somehow lacking. 

Minor poets must, by the nature of things, take 
the sentimental view of any practical question. Their 
gift consists in seeing life in pretty pictures. We 
remember well, when, a half-century ago, the great 
question of woman's education was agitated, the reply 
given by the laureate of that day: 

* Now folds the lily all her sweetness up 

And slips into the bosom of the lake: 

So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 

Into my bosom and be lost in ie.” 
Women, pursued the poet, need no learning other 
than gracious household ways; if her lord and master 
died, “ Sweet, my child I in thee,” was still a chance 
for the feminine creature to lose herself and fulfil 
her destiny. , 

The laureate, perhaps, guessed little how in thai 
line he touched the string to which every feminine 
lieart vibrates, and which indeed should become the 
real battle-cry of the suffragists. Women might quite 
comfortably go on another century without the right 
of suffrage, did not these rights mean also the 
power to protect children. Any one who knows any- 
thing about the suffrage knows that wherever it has 
obtained, the legislation for the protection of the 
young is the first point of attack and the first need 
remedied. If one study into the natural function 
of woman, the sentimental idea that she is here. to 
please men, and that only by pleasing men can she 
gain what she wants, pales hefore the idea that she 
is here for the race, for the bearing and rearing and 
care of children, and perhaps the fact that the race 
is no farther advanced than it is may be laid to the 
denial of any training for the last two of these fune- 
tions. For, exeept in special cases, woman has been 
systematically refused education until within the last 
century; and, indeed, the benefits of the higher and 
better training are still extended to but a compara- 
tively limited number of women. 

It is, however, a great cause of congratulation that 
the agitation for higher education should have preceded 
the agitation for adult franchise, as it will greatly 
mitigate such evils as were brought in with a flood 
upon a whole section of our country when the vote 
was freely extended to millions of entirely uneducated 
and irresponsible people living there. At least we 
think our legislators might be able to trust the 
feminine half of humanity as much as they trusted 
the freed slaves. 

Another point of great hopefulness in the whole 
matter is that it is the working-women and the edu- 
cated women who want the vote. while the idler and 
more pampered classes as well as the less educated 
furnish the opposition. In the colleges it is quite 
noticeable that the Freshmen invariably start an anti- 
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sulfrage league, and that its members all become 
stanch suffragists in the Sophomore and Junior 
classes. 

There seems to be no doubt but that woman’s cause 
will win. The great question is how far behind the 
other nations is our own country to be in granting 
women the right to help in the building up of their 
country’s civilization. 





Correspondence 


THE DISTRESSFUL CASE OF BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA 

FLORENCE, ITaALy, Fanuary, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Smr—The following letter by the distinguished 
correspondent Franz von Jetten is dated Serajevo, 
November, 1908. 

* Baron Ben. von Kallay, a former Minister of 
Finance for Austria-Hungary, has left a detested name 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, where, with a merciless 
cynicism, he employed unusual talents and every means 
at his disposal to crush and extinguish national 
sentiment. 

“ This gifted statesman had in his youth written a his- 
tory of Servia, Geschichte der Serben von den dltesten 
Zeiten bis 1815, which is still a standard work. After 
the Treaty of Berlin, June 13, 1878, had entrusted the 
Hapsburg monarchy with the task of ‘ occupying’ and 
‘ pacifying’ the two Turkish provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Baron Kallay was appointed Governor to 
see this programme carried out, and he then forbade 
the sale of his own book in these Servian provinces. 
No one could deny his consistency. His history is a 
thorough and impartial work which tells the truth in 
clear and forcible language. Serajevo in Bosnia is 
given as the natural capital of the Servian people, 
who, whether they belong to the so-called Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, or Mohammedan religion, are declared 
to form one distinct race. Such views could not be 
allowed entrance into a country which was to be and 
still is shut in by a high and bristling wall.  In- 
credible as it: may seem, it is an undeniable fact 
that all intellectual intercourse between the Servian 
population of Bosnia and Herzegovina on the one 
side, and the Serbs living in Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, and Servia on the other, is absolutely 
and under all circumstances forbidden. No Servian 
newspapers nor even books can gain admittance to 
the provinces occupied or annexed by Austria. All 
printed matter addressed to Bosnia or Herzegovina 
must be opened at the post-office, held by soldiery, 
and if found suspicious, is to be confiscated. All 
papers and books published in these provinces are 
subject to a censure compared to which the former 
exercised by the Russians was child’s play. On the 
other hand, German culture in every form is scattered 
broadeast over Bosnia and Herzegovina. The german- 
izing of these thoroughly Slav provinces, which were 
under Osman rule until thirty years ago, has not yet 
had time to reach any depth, but it floats like oil 
over the whole surface. Travellers whose relations 
are confined to the higher and lower agents of the 
Austrian administration—--and they fill every part 
from the hotels to the post-oflices and railways—may 
easily receive the impression that everything is 
ordered for the best in the best and newest of all 
German worlds. In hundreds of skilful ways a 
stream of German is continually pouring in over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina—German colonies, Karlsdorf, 
Rudolphsthal, ete., may be counted by the score, scat- 
tered stars in the Milky Way which is to unite Ger- 
man Austria with Salonica. 

“The first impressions a traveller receives of Aus- 
trian rule in these provinces are certainly favorable, 
and the Austrians have known how to make eapital 
of these superficial impressions. Representatives of 
the European press have repeatedly been invited to 
come and see for themselves the blessings of Austrian 
occupation. They have been received by the alert and 
obliging officials, lodged in the best hotels, taken on 
excursions over fine new roads by carriage or railway 
through the most picturesque regions of countries re- 
markable for their wild and beautiful scenery. Under 
the guidance of these well-informed officials, foreign 
journalists could convince themselves of the peace and 
tranquillity now prevailing in provinces that only 
thirty years ago were the theatre of guerrilla warfare, 
incited by race antagonism, and that mosques, Ortho- 
dox basilicas, and Roman Catholic churches now con- 
duet their worship in peaceful proximity. Outside 
of the new city quarters, the people may be met in the 
picturesque costumes of former days—Mussulmans in 
kaftan and turban, peasants in white woollen home- 
spun and fez, the women veiled, monks in brown cloaks, 
and Austrian officers in gold-embroidered uniforms. 
One could hardly find another place in the East where 
the picturesque outdoor life could be observed more 
easily or agreeably than in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

“But whoever goes beyond official circles and seeks 
information, not of the rulers, but from their subjects, 
will soon discover that the smooth charming exterior 
hides a monster imposition, a political crime un- 
paralleled in its irony. 

“Demoralization, spies, the house of correction, and 
an irresponsible police force have been the means by 
which Austria has robbed the Bosnians and Herzego- 
vinians of their independence. The police are only 
accountable to Austrian rulers, and there is no occasion, 
public or private, ot the most sacred nature where 
they have not a right to introduce themselves. Under 
a smooth surface there is a real Reign of Terror. 

“The people who had long been under an economical 
pressure have been sinking deeper and deeper in 
pauperism and dependence, while Austrians and other 
foreigners have grown rich. But the foreign yoke 
weighs heaviest of all on their claim to nationality. 
They feel shut up in a prison where every step is 
watched, every word noted, and capricious regulations 
order all their actions. They live in dread of secret 
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and unknown dangers which may overpower them 
at any moment. 

“Here in Serajevo we are a whole circle of foreign 
journalists who have for some time been in relations 
with some of the best representative Serbs, Orthodox, 
and Mohammedan. They have given us enough matter 
for an epie on the struggles and sufferings of the Slavs 
on the boundary between Europe and Asia. 

“ At Serajevo an independent Servian newspaper is 


published in English, The Serbian Word. Herzego- 


vina’s capital, Mostar, has also its national journal. 
Four of the responsible editors of The Serbian Word, 
as well as several contributors, are now in prison 
for political articles. As an instance, the Vienna 
paper Neue Freie Presse, which is at times a govern- 
ment organ, contained an article suggesting the possi- 
bility of conceding autonomy to Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, giving them the position of a ‘ Reichsland’ in 
the monarehy, as is the case with Alsace-Lorraine. 
The Serbian Word translated this article word for word 


without adding a single independent remark. The’ 


paper was confiscated and its responsible editor sent 
to prison. Instances such as these might be multiplied 
ad infinitum. The police is the only judge of what may 
be published in these countries. Lately The Serbian 
Word had copied an article which had passed without 
censure in Mostar, only to have it confiscated in Sera- 
jevo. How severe a sentence: may be passed on a 
journalist censured by the police may be gathered 
from the case of a Bosnian contributor who was last 
year condemned to forty years of imprisonment. 

“The office of The Serbian Word is allowed to take 
only two foreign newspapers, the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna and the Pester Lloyd of Budapest. Private 
individuals who take Le Temps or The Times find any 
articles they may contain on Bosnia or Herzegovina 
blackened out. Both Serajevo and Mostar have their 
cabinet noir, which controls everything that passes 
through the post-office. The following incident well 
illustrates the results of venturing on any criticism 
of the ruling body: The Serbian Word had recently 
given a dispassionate account of an occurrence sworn 
to by forty peasants. A forest guard had discovered 
a poor peasant stealing small fagots in one of the 
government forests. He bound his hands behind his 
hack, beat him till the blood ran, and foreed him to 
make the cireuit of the village twice on his knees. To 
this The Serbian Word merely added that it would be 
yell for the government to keep an eye on officials 
of this kind. The consequences were a heavy fine for 
the responsible editor, the peasant sent to prison, and 
the guard advanced to a better place. 

“Schools, of which there is only one to every fifteen 
Communes, are of course in the hands of the govern- 
ment, which provides text-books suited to its purposes. 
The budget for the police force exceeds that for schools. 

“The Austrian government has found the Roman 
Catholic clergy, mostly Jesuits, on the whole willing 
to aid in the process of denationalization. The peculiar 
organization of the Mohammedan faith, which has no 
priests in the Christian acceptation of the word, 
renders it inaccessible to outside influences. With the 
metropolitans, the work has been easier. Those settled 
in the cities have been so completely the tools of 
Austria as to arouse the hostility of the people—hence 
divisions in the church to the joy and advantage of 
the rulers. The metropolitans of the rural districts, 


who have mostly remained national, have sought to’ 


give free instruction to the analphabetie population. 
Every difficulty has been put in their way. Even those 
who had taken degrees at Austrian universities and 
applied for permission to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to the poorest class, were turned away 
‘for lack of pedagogic qualifications’ or for no reason 
at all. No Bosnian or Herzegovinian, no matter what 
his claims or capacity, can obtain any’ appointment 
in his own country. They are reserved for foreigners 
or renegades who have been willing to kiss the rod, 
and these have made up the deputations that have 
gone to Vienna to thank the Emperor for annexation. 

“When Count Andrassy laid before the Congress of 
Berlin in 1878 the disturbed condition of these coun- 
tries and the blessings of civilization which Austria 
was to introduce, he laid special stress on the inability 
of Turkey to settle the agrarian question. As a 
matter of fact, Austrian rule has done nothing to 
lighten the oppressive taxes which are ruining the 
farmers, who form eighty-eight per cent. of the whole 
population. Their burdens have been increased and 
to-day, of 1,385,291 peasants, only 9,000 are free and 
independent owners of the land they cultivate! 

“Poverty weighs heavily on all classes. Even the 
railways which run through a beautiful and_ inter- 
esting country have been built in the interests of 
military strategy. The natives have frequently made 
a good offer for land, which has been refused them and 
then sold much cheaper to Austrians. As to the 
forests, they have been ruthlessly destroyed. 

“There is now a large emigration of young people 
from Herzegovina. Their places are instantly filled 
up by German colonists. In these provinces 80,000 
troops are stationed. The town of Trebinje, with a 
population of 2,000, has a garrison of 2,000 soldiers, 
and every day since the annexation their number has 
been increased. 

“The purchase, sale, or possession of all weapons is 
forbidden. Transgressors of this ordinance are tried 
in a military court and sentenced to at least three 
months’ imprisonment. All public meetings are pro- 
hibited, as well as the expression of opinions criticis- 
ing any action of the government. In sober fact, the 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina are muzzled and 
bound hand and foot. 

“Ttaly knows well the ‘iron heel of Austria,’ and it 
has been hard to restrain her ardent spirits at this Isst 
usurpation, but the union of her states is too recent, 
and the drain on her resources for armaments and in- 
ternal improvements of all kinds has been too great, 
without counting the outlay now necessitated by the 
ruin of Sicily and Calabria, for her to engage in war. 
Their young Queen has shown heroic qualities in the 
personal care she has given to mutilated sufferers, and 
the physical and moral force with which she restrained 
them during a recent earthquake shock. Elena of 
Montenegro belongs to the oppressed Servian race.” 

















By A. Henry Savage Landor 


MR. LANDOR WAS A PASSENGER ON THE “BALTIC” WHEN SHE WENT TO THE RESCUE OF THE SINKING “REPUBLIC” 


O grope for hours on a tossing sea, 
peering through thick fog in search 
of a throng of men and women on 
a sinking ship, to find them at last 
and bring them safe to shore, though 
not without grave perils—such an 
experience as this must always re- 
main vivid in the memory of a 
spectator. I need not dwell upon 
the history of the collision between the Republic and 
the Florida, nor the number of the killed, nor the 
wonderful part played by the wireless telegraph in 
the rescue, for these incidents already have been told 
at great length in the newspapers. Nor need I go into 
further detail regarding the tragic deaths of passengers 
and sailors, and the number of wounded. Perhaps a 
few scattered notes on the last stages of that tragedy 
witnessed by the writer when .the survivors, after 
some sixtéen to twenty hours of intense strain, were 
transshipped in small boats from the crippled Florida 
to the steady and safe giant R.M.S. Baltic might 
appeal to those who, like myself, like to observe human 
nature. 

We had an anxious time on the Baltic while search- 
ing for the Republic. The marconigram, giving the 
news of the accident, was received early in the morn- 
ing when the fog was dense. Notwithstanding the 
monotonous sounding of our whistle, the constant 
firing of guns, we could obtain no reply. Had 
it not been for the wireless messages which were 
despatched and received rapidly and accurately, it is 
to be doubted whether we should have ever found the 
Republic at all. In fact, we might have never even 
known of her perilous position soon enough to go to 
her assistance. 

Of course we had “heroes” of words among the 
passengers of the Baltic, who, when the news came of 
the disaster, caused merriment enough by the brave 
deeds they intended to perform when we should find the 
ill-fated ship. Manning the life-boats, rescuing wom- 
en and children, plunges into the sea... all this 
appeared in their programme. Spy-glasses were worn 
slung across the shoulders, and no occasion was lost 
to remove them from their neat leather cases in 
order to scan the horizon whenever there was a suf- 
ficient attendance looking on. These enthusiasts 
could perceive in the dense fog—when better-trained 
nautical eyes saw nothing—the sinking ship, and 
sinking fast, some eight hours before we actually 
discovered her, and not less than thirty hours before 
she actually sank! It is wonderful what eyesight 
some people possess! Curiously enough, passengers 
with less flow of language experienced in their turn 
great difficulty in locating the whereabouts of these 
vanishing “heroes” when the time really came to 
display some slight Christian compassion to the sur- 
vivors of the Republic arriving one and all in a 
derelict condition. 

The coolness and bravery of the Italian and British 
crews, who transferred the sixteen hundred passengers 
from ship to ship, was most commendable, and it 
would be indeed difficult to obtain, under similar 
circumstances, an equal display of amazing discipline. 
A special word of praise should be given to the 
officers, crews, stewards, and stewardesses of the 
White Star Line for the tender care and considera- 
tion which they showed toward the needy regard- 
less of social class, condition, or expectation of 
reward, They behaved splendidly right through to 
rich and poor alike. Gratitude was also fully ¢ce- 
served by the few lady passengers of the Baltic, who 
tenderly nursed the steerage and saloon passengers 
as they came in, and principally Miss Blood, Miss 
Converse, Miss Evans, Miss Day, Mrs. Ingersoll, Mrs. 
Lumbie, Miss Beddome, and Miss Potter, who devoted 
the entire night in strenuous and successful efforts to 
be of assistance. Not only did they sacrifice them- 
selves, but they gave very freely from their ward- 
robes. 

Perhaps the most heroic and noblest spirit of the 
noble band of rescued lady passengers was Countess 
Pasolini, an American lady married to an_ Italian 
nobleman. Wet and cold, she was one of the first 
to arrive on board the Baltic. She was suffering 
from the long exposure during the day. Instead of 
looking after her personal comfort, she soon forgot 














her own miseries and _ proceeded without delay 
to lessen those of others. She was seen the entire 
night caring for the steerage passengers, especially 
the Italians, whose language she spoke to perfection. 

With few exceptions all American women showed 
marvellous fortitude and nerve. Only one or two dis- 
played signs of collapse after the many vicissitudes 


they had gone through during theday. Although most 


were a pitiable sight to gaze upon—their incomplete 
attire wet and dirty—their hair hanging dishevelled 
all over the face and back—not one complained or 
protested, and all were cheery—astonishingly cheery. 
Strong will predominated. While several men col- 
lapsed pitiably when brought on board, one could 
but admire the intense determination and pluck of 


the “gentler” but decidedly not “ weaker” sex.  In- 
deed, if my sense of observation is not altogethe 
wrong, it strikes me that nothing could be more in- 
accurate than the common saying, “ Be a man,” when 
courage and coolness are required of an individual. 
It should be, “ Be a woman,” at least if the numerous 
examples of sterling fortitude and bearing discomfort 
without murmur are to be taken into consideration. 

This must, however, not be taken that men behaveil 
badly in this particular disaster, for indeed most be 
haved well. Only not in such a magnificent way as the 
women. Even the rotund lady of some age—and no 
swimmer—who took an involuntary plunge in mid- 
Atlantic, while being transferred from the Florida to 
the Baltic, gave a splendid exhibition of pluck. She 

















THE WIRELESS-TELEGRAPH ROOM ON THE “ REPUB- 
LIC” IN WHICH BINNS SAT AT THE KEY FOR 
MANY HOURS WITHOUT RESPITE, TILL HELP ARRIVED 


“Why, I didn’t do anything” 
“ JACK” BINNS, THE WIRELESS OPERATOR ON THE “ REPUBLIC,” WHO SENT OUT THE CALL “ C, Q. D.”” WHICH 


BROUGHT HELP TO THE STRICKEN SHIP, AND WHOSE 


PLUCK AND ENDURANCE DID MUCH TO SAVE THE 700 


PASSENGERS ON BOARD THE “ REPUBLIC.” NEW YORK ACCLAIMED HIM ONE OF THE HEROES OF THE DISASTER 
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THE MAN ON THE LEFT IS CAPTAIN WILLIAM I. SEALBY, OF THE “ REPUBLIC,” WITOSE GRAPHIC ACCOUNT 
OF THE SINKING OF HIS SHIP UNDER HIM IS GIVEN ON A SUCCEEDING PAGE. BESIDE HIM IS CAPTAIN 
J. B. RANSON, OF THE “ BALTIC,” WHICH BROUGHT THE “ REPUBLIC’S PASSENGERS IN SAFETY TO NEW YORK 


was more or less gracefully pulled out of the water by 
the hair of the head, as well as by means of a hook 
at the end of a rope which not only penetrated_ her 
dress, but also the lady's back. Far from moaning 
at her fate, she appeared to have almost enjoyed 
her experience as she emerged, soaked to the skin, on 
deck carried by two stewards. She smiled and waved 
her, hand, saluting the crowd of cheering admirers. 
She was certainly plucky. 

Although our passage from Liverpool had been a 
lengthy one, owing to the heavy head seas we had 
encountered, not a word of complaint was heard from 
2a single passenger when. having already fared for 
eleven days on board the Baltic—and we were at 
last nearing Sandy Hook—we turned back and had to 
face an exténsion of at least two more days to our 
Atlantic trip. Superstitious people on board said 
that the number thirteen, which figured so prominent- 
ly and repeatedly on our journey, was responsible 
for our troubles. We had started on January 13th, 
1 am told, from Euston station, platform thirteen, in 
fondon; our crossing lasted thirteen days, and we 
arrived in New York at Pier 58, which two figures 
added make thirteen. So bad luck we must expect. 

Many lessons should be learned by this unfortunate 
affair. First of all, the utility of wireless telegraphy, 
which alone guided the Baltic and other vessels to 
the rescue when it would otherwise have been almost 
un impossibility to locate the Republic. Were all ves- 
sels fitted with a wireless apparatus, navigation would 
be considerably safer than at present. Then, second, 
that it is worth while being wrecked on a ship with an 
Anglo-Saxon crew, if one wishes to experience what 


CAPTAIN ROSPINO, OF THE ITALIAN STEAMSHIP 
* FLORIDA.” WHICH RAMMED THE “ REPUBLIC” BUT 
MANAGED TO REACH PORT UNDER HER OWN STEAM 
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THE “REPUBLIC” AFTER THE COLLISION, THE GREAT HOLE IN HER PORT SIDE COVERED WITH CANVAS IN 
AN EFFORT TO CHECK THE INRUSH OF WATER. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM THE “ BALTIC,” A 
FEW HOURS AFTER THE COLLISION, BY MR. A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR, WHO WAS A PASSENGER ABOARD HER 


marvellous order can prevail on board under such 
trying circumstances. Not that this is a_ reflection 
on the behavior of the Florida’s crew and passengers ; 
for, indeed, | heard nothing but words of the highest 
praise from everybody for the unselfishness of the 


Italian sailors, and the tender care and untiring ef- 
forts which they made to render assistance in every 
possible way, refusing all offers of payment from the 
more generous-spirited men and women whom they had 
saved. Some of those Italians worked steadily fer 




















THE “ FLORIDA.” WHICH STRUCK THE “ REPUBLIC ” 
THIRTY FEET, ARE SEEN COVERED WITIL CANVAS TO 





IN THE FOG, ON HER SLOW JOURNEY TO NEW YORK. HER 
AID HER BULKHEADS IN KEEPING OUT THE SEA. SHE 
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BOWS, WHICH WERE SHATTERED FOR A DISTANCE OF 
SUCCEEDED IN REACHING NEW YORK UNAIDED 



































WHEN THE FOG LIFTED AFTER THE COLLISION. IN THE CENTRE IS TIE STRICKEN “ REPUBLIC,” 
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HER ENGINE-ROOM FLOODED AND THE SHIP HELPLESS, THE LINER 


“NEW YORK” LIES ASTERN OF HER, READY TO HELP, WHILE OFF HER BOW IS THE “ FLORIDA,” WHICH, ALTHOUGH BADLY DAMAGED, TOOK OFF THE “ REPUR- 
LIC S PASSENGERS. THEY WERE AFTERWARD TRANSFERRED TO THE “ BALTIC,” A SISTER SHIP OF THE “ REPUBLIC,” AND BROUGHT IN SAFETY TO NEW YORK 

















A BOATLOAD OF THE “ REPUBLIC’S CREW RETURN- 
ING TO THEIR SINKING VESSEL FROM THE “ BALTIC.” 
THE PHOTOGRAPIL WAS TAKEN BY MR. LANDOR 


twenty-four hours without interruption. The boats 
transferring the passengers between the Florida and 
the Baltic right through the night were nearly in all 


eases manned entirely by Italians. Here again I 
noticed the intense gratitude and justice of the women 
toward those who had assisted them, and the unjust 
remarks made by some of the male survivors when 
they set foot upon the Baltic and safety was assured. 
One even heard of attacks with knives, and so on; 
but perhaps imagination plays a great part in the 
minds of people who are really frightened. I actually 
heard the same passenger. who complained of the 
infamy of the Italians, state that the rowboat in 
which he had come over from the Florida had 
travelled up and down waves not less than forty 
feet high, whereas the sea just at that moment was 
nearly as smooth as glass. So accuracy of statements 
was evidently not his forte. Even down to the 
Italian emigrants, I was indeed surprised to see how 
wonderfully well they behaved. With the exception 
of a few who were stricken with panic and fright— 
surely to escape from the Messina earthquake to go 
and tumble into a collision in mid-ocean mittst be 
rather trying to the nerves of poor, ignorant folks— 
one could not help being impressed, if one under- 
stood their ways and their language, by the modest, 
retiring manner of these unfortunates. The men one 
and all removed their caps in a respectful manner be- 
fore reluctantly entering the saloon—a mark of educa- 
tion which could not be generally applied to many of 
the first-class male passengers. Then while boisterous 
Anglo-Saxons staggered in excitedly calling out for 
whiskey, the Italians, on being asked whether they 
required anything to eat or drink, humbly replied: 
“Non mt bisogna niente. Grazie, signore”; and it 
took some perstiasion to make them accept even a 
cup of sottp or some tea or coffee. Maternal and 


marital affection came out strong among these poor 
women, and some seemed hysterical, almost border 
ing on insanity, when they became temporarily sepa 
rated from their husbands or children. One wonan 
was in despair all night, fearing something had hap 
pened to her better half, who was only able to join 
her on the Baltic early in the morning. The scene 
was most touching when he did arrive. 

Here was another great national contrast. One heard 
a good deal about the probable total loss of passengers’ 
baggage. Americans seemed to grudge mostly the 
loss of jewelry, of money, valuables, or of lately 
purchased articles of attire, whereas  Italians—no 
matter how poor—mourned chiefly, and in a_senti 
mental way, over some family souvenir whieh 
“babbo” or “mamma” had given, the association 
for them being more important than the monetary 
value of anything they possessed. One young Italian 
told me he had lost everything except one hundred 
dollars which he had in his pocket, and which he would 
gladly give if he could only recover from the wreck an 
old) photograph of his dead father. “Quella era 
Vunica,” he moaned, pathetically, “non si puo piu 
rimpiazzare” (“That was the only one [possessed 
and cannot be replaced ’’). 

The least concerned in what took place were the 
children. Even boys and girls of eight or ten years 
of age, if anything, seemed to have enjoyed the ex 
perience of rowing in open boats and climbing the wet, 
slippery gangway. On reaching the Baltic, they imme- 
diately made themselves comfortable, and devoured 
with avidity whatever food was placed before them. 
But though everything went well, the scene was a sad 
one—one which one is not likely to forget in a lifetime. 
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THE CAPTAIN AND MATES OF TIE “ REPUBLIC” STANDING BY HER TO THE END. 


Copyright, 1909, by Brown Bros. 


THEY MAY BE SEEN ON THE ROOF OF THE DECKHOUSE AT THE STERN. THE WIKE- 


LESS APPARATUS BY WHICH THE OPERATOR BINNS SENT OUT HIS INVALUABLE “ C. Q. D.” MESSAGES OF DISTRESS MAY BE SEEN SUSPENDED FROM THE MASTS 
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PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW 
LINE OFFICES IN BROADWAY, CHEERED BY THE CROWDS WHICH 


THESE 
STAR 


How Captain Sealby 
Stood by His Ship 


his arrival in 






ww 
“awhich presents an uncommonly vivid 
Apicture of his last moments on the sink- 
wing ship. 

* Before six o’clock on Sunday night,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ we knew that the Republic would never live to 
reach Marthas Vineyard. By seven o’clock she was 
‘way down in the stern and wallowing with long, pain- 
ful rolls that meant there was very little more life 
left in her. Williams (R. J. Williams, the second 
officer) and I stood on the bridge and kept our eyes 
ahead on the lights of the Gresham and Seneca, which 
were towing. The ship was so low in the stern that 
the waves were breaking over her at that point, and 
the water was swashing clear up to the ladder of the 
saloon deck aft. 

“T think it must have been just about eight o’clock 
when we both saw that she was going to drop under 
us within a very few minutes. First thing we did 
was to prepare a Holmes distress light, which burns 
when it touches water. This we left on the bridge 
with us, so that when we went down the men on the 
revenue cutters could be directed to the spot where 
the Republic went down. While we were working 
over the light Williams, who has a bit of sporting 
blood in him, joked about our situation. 

“* What do vou make of it, Williams? I had asked 
him. 

“*T don’t think it will be a long race to the bottom,’ 
he laughed. ‘ When you are ready let her go and we'll 
make a sprint of it.’ 

* Before we had finished with the Holmes light we 
roaring and cracking of the deck 
seams back of us. It was the air driving out ahead 
of the advancing water. That is the last eall of a 
sinking ship. I directed Williams to burn two blue 
lights, the signal to the revenue cutters that we were 
going down and for them to cast off. Then I let loose 
five shots with my revolver. 

“We were going down steadily then, and pretty 
I yelled at Williams to make for the fore rigging. We 
both dropped down the ladder to the saloon deck, each 
carrying a blue light in one hand. By the time our 
feet touched the saloon deck it was at an angle of 
nearly thirty degrees, wet and slippery. We could 
not keep our feet, so we grabbed the rail and crawled. 
The water was rushing up on us from behind, and the 
explosions and rending of the timbers from ’midships 
told us that already the stern was under water. 

* We had reached the forecastle head when Williams 
slipped to the deck and grabbed a post of the rail 


began to hear a 


fast. 


with his elbow. ‘That was the last I saw of him 
until after it was over. I managed to get forward 


to the foremast and to climb the rigging as far as 
the forward running light, about a hundred feet up. 
Below me about half of the ship was visible and she 
was tipped up like a rocking-chair about to go over 
backward. 

“My blue light would not burn because it had be- 
come wet. TI fired one more shot from my revolver, 
the last. Then everything dropped and I was in the 
water with the foremast slipping down beside me 
like an elevator plunger. 

“ There was a boiling, yeasty mass of water about 
me and a great roaring. I went under, but came up 
again, for the air had gathered under my greatcoat 
and buoyed me up. I guess I went around spinning 
for a time; then I hit a spar. From the spar I man- 
aged to get to a hatch cover. Things were flying 
around in the water, and I came near being badly 
banged up before I managed to pull my body up on 
the hatch cover and lie there all spread out with 
nothing but my head and shoulders above the waves. 

“Tt was very cold. I saw the search-lights on the 
Giresham and Seneca trying to pick me up, but they 
went around and around and missed me. I managed 
to load my revolver again and it went off, although 
it had had a ducking. Soon after that a boat manned 


by four of the Republic’s crew and four sailors from 
the Gresham, commanded by Gunner’s Mate Johnson, 
I waved a towel I had picked up 


slid up near me. 





The ovation which New York gave to Captain Sealby and “ Jack” Binns 
(THE ONE TO THE LEFT) CAPTAIN SEALBY AND “JACK” BINNS (THE ONE TO THE RIGHT) GOING UP THE STEPS OF THE WHITE 
FOLLOWED THEM FROM THE MOMENT 


‘ 


out of the water, They saw me and came and picked 
me up. I was weak and cold—quite finished. Williams 
was in the boat when it picked me up, I was’ glad to 
see. He was quite done up, too. We were quite back 





THEY REACHED NEW YORK AFTER THE DISASTER 


on our feet again after the men on the Gresham had 
ministered to us. I cannot speak too highly of the 
work of the revenue cutters that were trying to tow 
us; it was magnificent.” 

















A night scene in the wireless drama of the “ Republic” 


TRANSFERRING THE PASSENGERS OF THE “ REPUBLIC 


GLARE OF THE LATTER’S SEARCH-LIGHT. 


”-FROM THE “ FLORIDA” TO THE “ BALTIC” IN THE 


THE DRAWING WAS MADE BY MR. A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR, A PAS- 


SENGER ON THE “ BALTIC,” FROM SKETCHES ‘WHICH HE TOOK AT THE TIME FROM THE STEAMSHIP’S DECK 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF THE CHINESE COURT, SHOWING HOW A COOK’S IGNORANCE 
SHUT THE DOOR OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN THE FACE OF THE DEPOSED EMPEROR, AND 
TREATING OF THAT DEPOSED RULER’S POSTHUMOUS VENGEANCE UPON A TREACHEROUS VICEROY 


By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore 









BESOES SIN the twenty-second day of the Tenth 
G75 Moon (November fifteenth), so they 
WY) Ji, say, the Empress Dowager of China 
Poa thanked the world and passed away, 
Moy, and the greatest figure in Chinese 

history joined its ancestors. 
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pees She had ruled China absolutely 
nee for forty years, and beside her all 





other usurpers and female sovereigns 
are insignificant, even that Dowager Empress of the 
Tang dynasty, who conquered Tibet, wore imperial 
dragon robes, herself offered the sacrifices to Heaven, 
erected a temple to her own ancestors, and even made 
vain efforts to reform the spelling, or rather the mode 
of writing, the Chinese characters. 

Tsze Hsi-An the Great came into the palace merely 
as one of the eighty young Manchu beauties chosen for 
the harem of the Emperor Hienfung, a girl without any 
particular education or accomplishments, the daughter 
of a Manchu general living over by the east gate of 
the Tartar city. She died the despotic ruler of one- 
third of the human race, a usurper who had hesitated 
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The fate Empress Dowager of China, Tsze 
_Hsi-An, seated in state upon her throne 


at nothing to retain the supreme power, who lost by 
piecemeal more territory than Kanghsi conquered, and 
whose whole reign was an unbroken series of wars and 
rebellions—who had to flee twice from Peking before 
foreign armies, and in whose time every sacred place 
was desecrated, the altars defiled, and the very ances- 
tral tablets looted by the invaders and hawked as 
curios in barbarian cities across the waters. In all 
time there has never been anything so spectacular and 
astounding as the career of the imperial concubine 
whose disastrous rule so nearly wrecked that Empire 
in which women have always been despised and sub- 
ordinated since Confucian slurs upon the sex were 
accepted as gospel, religious creed, and principle. 

Tsze Hsi-An, the Huang Tai Hou (Empress Dow- 
ager), suffered a first stroke of paralysis about four 
years ago, a second one last winter, and for the last 
six months had been rapidly failing, to the great con- 
sternation of the court. As her ailments increased, 
ler temper grew daily more terrific, her whims and 
caprices passed all belief, and her chronic irritability 
and frequent bursts of rage kept the whole palace 
atremble, and upper Manchu personages as far and as 
much away from her presence as possible. The at- 
tendants were beaten, the doctors were beaten, the 
cunuchs were beaten—even that eunuch who saved her 
great pearl cape and her favorite jewels by putting 
them down a well when the court fled to Shansi after 
the Boxer collapse in 1900. 

The Dowager was dying, and she knew it—knew it 
with that fatalism of old Chinese women who, often 
without visible ailment or physical warning, announce 
that the time has come and that they are going to die. 
And they do. The first shock of paralysis gave a 
droop to the left side of her face and the first real 
sign of age to her smooth, inscrutable countenance of 
such amiable and misleading cast. The next reminder 
weakened her back, so that while she could stand erect, 
she sat a sunken, shrunken heap in her great chair of 
state—‘ a wicked-looking old hag, with her head 
thrust out like a turtle’s from its shell, and her evil 
black eyes watching, watching to east and west every 
one around her,” said one who stood in her presence in 
those last months when all the palace air was electric, 
and every one in the dragon’s suite was living on the 
edge of his nerves. 

Conscious of the approach of death, she hurried on 
the preparation of her mausoleum in the Eastern 
Hills. Although the Emperor, too, was ailing, his 
mausoleum was not to be undertaken for another year. 


She saw ghosts and fireflies beckoning her toward the 
Eastern Hills, and she had an excess of religious 
fervor, dusting out the temples, making offerings to 
the image of Buddha, and rubbing her pearl rosaries 
ruinously. She urged the coming of the Dalai Lama 
to Peking, and was more than piqued by the scant 
courtesy with which Huarh Fu, the Living Buddha and 
Chief Pontiff, treated her when he arrived there. On 
the first of Noveinber she had a terrific burst of rage 
over some of the preparations for her, birthday, which 
she was thereby unable to celebrate with her usual 
zest. Then the doctors were bambooed daily, the 
eunuchs were chastised. On the twelfth of November 
she suffered another stroke on hearing that the Em- 
peror was dying. All the Eastern world believes that 
she as well as the Emperor died on Friday, the 
thirteenth, but the official announcements leave de- 
corous pauses between the grave events, allow for the 
summoning of the Grand Council, and the inditing of 
valedictory addresses, the building of coffins and biers, 
and the assembling of funeral garments. It is a terrific 
picture that is drawn in the accounts of that last 
midnight Council, when the tyrant lay dying in her 
robes of state, only able to nod assent to the choice 
of the heir she had designated—lying on her great 
yellow pillows, dying in the presence of all the court, 
as Queen Elizabeth died in the pictures. Then lamen- 
tations and panic followed; an imperial relict, who 
was not chosen Dowager Empress and guardian of the 
heir, committed suicide; eunuchs and servants fled 
with all they could lay hands upon, and consternation 
seized the Dowager’s immediate creatures, who had 
not believed that old Prince Ching and his henchman, 
Yuan Shih-Kai, would have to bow to young Prince 
Chun and Tieh Liang, with their heritage, that last 
legacy and request for revenge upon his betrayers 
given them by the dying Emperor Kwangssu. 

Hers was a brilliant and picturesque court, with an 
extravagance in luxurious living and dress not even 
the splendid Kienlung could approach, for besides all 
that he built and accumulated and created and left 
behind she drew upon Europe for steam heat, electric 
‘light, steam-launches, automobiles, _rubber-tired 
broughams, Vienna rocking-chairs, and Paris jewels 
and toys and furniture whose upholstered seats con- 
cealed music-boxes and singing birds. When she re- 
covered the throne after the too suspicious death of 
her own son Tungchih, she built herself a new palace 
on the south shore of the lotus lake in the great palace 
garden—the Sea Palace, as it is called—‘‘ The Yamen 
of the Admiralty,” as it was inscribed over one gate- 
way, because the funds for its building were the three 
millions of taels appropriated for warships. 

The Dowager was whimsical, capricious, and inordi- 
nately vain. She was always ready to be photographed, 
and storm clouds could best be driven from the dragon 
countenance by some swift one running for Yu Keng’s 
son and his big camera. She posed in every “im- 
perial seat,” the big armchair on a dais in the main 
room of each separate pavilion of the palaces, and she 
changed her dress and her jewels until the little 
waiting-women often fainted from fatigue. Robes of 
embroidered gauze and satin were presented to her 
by tens, and came up from the imperial looms at 
Soochow by hundreds. She had no rainy-day clothes, 
no tailor-made gowns for travelling or rough weather, 
but was always in her waking hours attired like the 
Queen of Sheba. At any hour of the day or night, in 
rain, shine, dust-storm or snow-storm, when the 
Dowager took it into her head to walk or to boat on 


the palace lake, the attendants were summoned and 
followed her in showy procession. In her satin gowns 
and pearl-fringed shoes she strolled on the covered 
gallery that nearly surrounds the lake at the Summer 


Palace, or struck across wet grass, or dusty, nettle- 
covered hillsides or ploughed fields, and the court 
trailed after, to the ruin of their good clothes and the 
amusement of the Dowager at their plight. Her 


state councils were held between midnight and day- 
light, and the princesses and ladies in waiting were 

















The approach to the Empress Dowager’s apart- 
ments in the sea palace beside the lotus lake 


expected to be at the palace from 8 a.m. to 8 P.M., 
waiting her summons to present their homage in the 
morning, and to accompany her on some excursion in 
the afternoon. 

Contrition moved her, when she returned from her 
ignominious flight of 1900, to show great consideration 
to the ladies of the diplomatic corps, and for Mrs. 
Conger she developed a friendship and a regard never 
equalled. Mrs. Conger’s sincerity, her gentleness and 
kindness, won upon the Dowager, and no one else ever 
had such hold upon and influence over her. She had 
a bad conscience at having brought ‘so much hardship 
and danger to Mrs. Conger during the siege, and fre- 
quently lamented the fact—scornful and_ insensible 
as she might be to what other foreign women endured 
in 1900. Mrs. Conger was a friend of her own age, 
the only companion who met her on terms of apparent 
equality, whom she could not tyrannize over, contra- 
dict, bully, or bamboo, and she respected and loved the 
simple, sincere Iowa woman. Mrs. Conger’s and Lady 
Susan Townley’s were always names to conjure with, 
to appeal to and cajole with, when the Dowager’s 
humors were driving her attendants to distraction, 
and none have ever had the same place in her regard 
as the aged American and the talented English 
beauty—her first and only foreign loves. The Dowager 
loved gossip, and knew teo much of what the diplo- 

















An imperial Iuncheon party. The third figure from the right in the rear row is Princess Chun, the 
mother of the present infant Emperor; the figure on the extreme right, the niece of the Empress 
Dowager, is known as the “new woman” of the imperial circle 
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cratic face, with a 











thin, finely cut nose 
and sad eyes; a very 
sweet and gentle, kind- 
ly and_ considerate 
woman, say the court 
ladies, many of whom 
are devotedly attached 
to her. For twenty 
years she has been Em- 
press only in name, ig- 
nored and _ overlooked 
more completely than 
the Emperor Kwangs- 
su- himself, hardly 
more than one of the 
many ladies in wait- 
ing, very often out- 
ranked and_ displaced 
by the venerable Prin- 
cess Imperial, widowed 
daughter of old Prince 
Kung. The Empress 
Yehonala appeared at 
audiences not on the 
dais with the Empress 
Dowager and _ over- 
lorded Emperor, but 
down on the level with 
the group of princesses 
and duchesses. Now, 
at forty-one years of 
age, this childless 
widow suddenly comes 
into a power un- 
dreamed of, and con- 
jecture must rise 
whether she has any 
force of character left 
or any ability at all; 
whether she is one to 
be reckoned with or 
considered in the least; 








The Empress Dowager is the seated figure. 


the treacherous eunuch who betrayed his master, 


matic ladies said and did on the days of her audiences. 
She had her likes and dislikes for those who courtesied 
in her presence, and after the departure of Mrs. 
Conger took less and less interest in audiences, save 
for the one when she received Miss Roosevelt, after 
the young American and her party had passed the 
night as her guests in old Prince Chun’s villa near the 
entrance to the Summer Palace. After one such social 
hour the court told and were cross-examined for two 
days as ¢o who and what the foreigners were, their 
conditions and careers, what they did, said, and wore 
on the audience day. And more especially she always 
asked if they looked at, spoke to, or signalled to the 
Emperor suffering passive torment at her despotic 
apron strings. 

In their long Manchu robes of brilliantly colored 
satins lavishly embroidered, their still gayer jackets, 
their topknots and blue-black hair banded with pearls 
and jewels, and the ends of the great broad guan zan, 
or official hairpin, adorned with huge bouquets of 
flowers, the heavily rouged Manchu ladies of the im- 
perial court were the most splendid and dazzling 
objects of beauty any one ever saw. Now, in their 
white and hempen garments, without jewels, flowers, 
tall head-dresses or rouge, they must be as hopeless a 
lot of brown frights as so many Indian squaws. And 
this sad estate must be maintained for twenty-seven 
months, during which time no Manchu marriages can 
be contracted, no musical instrument sounded, and no 
beautiful Manchu eyes brightened by the audacious 
smear of the brilliant cerise rouge covering the cheek- 
bones. clear up, over the eyelids, to the thin lines of 
black eyebrows. Every trace of the omnipresent red, 
the “joy color,” has been covered or torn down; blue 
and black or white papers cover the gay vermillion and 
gold fronts of shops that in their long miles made 
Peking streets the most fantastic, picturesque, and 
fascinating in all the world; and mourning promises a 
dreary three vears to come. 

The young Empress Yehonala, widow of Kwangssu 
and now Empress Dowager, whom the Regent is en- 
joined to consult in all affairs of state, is the daughter 
of the late Empress Dowager’s brother, Lieutenant- 
General Kuei Hsiang. As Kwangssu was the son of 
the late Empress Dowager’s sister, they were first 
cousins, and Yehonala some years the senior. Against 
his own expressed choice for another, Yehonala was 
forced upon him as Empress, and he never did more 
than tolerate her. His favorite and her sister, Chun 
Fei and Ching Fei, were made concubines of the third 
rank, and by decree of the Empress Dowager in 1895 
were degraded two steps as a punishment to them and 
warning to the harem for their “ interference in state 
affairs by asking favors for relatives.” This relative 
was their father, Tze Jui, who, having eriticised Li 
Hung-Chang’s mismanagement of the Japanese war, and 
being a progressive Manchu, was believed to have lean- 
ings toward Western learning, and was sent as Govern- 
or to a remote province on the edge of Siberia. Chun 
Fei again incurred the Dowager’s wrath at the time 
of the coup d’état of ’98, and for that was closely im- 
prisoned in the Forbidden City until that hot August 
morning when the  panic-stricken Dowager heard 
foreign cannon at her palace gates and prepared to 
escape in disguise and fight her way through re- 
bellious Chinese troops to the city gates and safety 
in far Shansi. At this last moment pale, faded Chun 
Fei was brought to daylight, and,. still unrepentant, 
was flung alive into a palace well, the Dowager standing 
by and ordering the eunuchs to throw large stones 
down upon her. Her sister was spared, but led a life 
of closest surveillance, enjoying the kindly considera- 
tion and friendship of the young Empress Yehonala, 
who at one audience smilingly went the rounds intro- 
ducing the fat-faced, sleepy-eyed, very wholesome-look- 
ing Ching Fei to the foreign ladies under the frank 
designation of “ the Emperor’s first concubine.” 

The Empress Yehonala has a long, narrow, aristo- 





On her left is Li Lien-Ying, 


whether she is a non- 
entity, a mere woman 
of vanities and whims 
and spites, or whether 
she has iren in her soul, will assert herself in resent- 
ment of those long years of humiliation and injustice, 
and prove that she is a worthy niece of her aunt, 
that unscrupulous old termagant, Tsze Hsi-An, Tuan- 
Yu-Kang, Chao-Yu-Chung-Cheng, Shou-Kung-Ching- 
Hsien, Ching-hsi, Huang-Tai-Hou, as run the seven 
names and fourteen written characters which her 
ministers had to use when mentioning her. 

Prince Chun all know as the most “ possible,” 
popular, and presentable of all the imperial princes, 
and for that reason was chosen to go to Berlin in 
1902, with apologies for the murder of Baron von 
Kettler. He met the Kaiser and came off one better, 
as he fell diplomatically ill at the German frontier on 
learning that the Kaiser demanded that he should 
ketOu. to him. He remained indisposed until the 
Kaiser abated his pretensions, and he conducted him- 
self with great dignity and good taste in Berlin. Half 
of his time there, which should have been given to 
sight-seeing, investigations, and enjoyment of Berlin, 
was consumed by endless conferences as to the cash 
payment to be made for the splendid old bronze 
astronomical instruments looted from the observatory 
on the city wall months after the siege, and brought 
to adorn the park at Potsdam. His visits to Paris 
and London and brief tour of America, under the 
guidance of Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, were more 
profitable. Prince Chun, as Regent, has not waited for 


the Emperor 


. order to be let live. 


Kwangssu’s plan to retire the Empress Dowager, and 
who strengthened the Dowager’s hands for her coup 
d’état in 1898. The Princess Chun is young and ami- 
able, and was a favorite with the late Dowager; and 
it is well known that the widow of Jung Lu, who is 
one of those terrible Manchu tyrants, rules the palace 
of the Seventh Prince with an iron hand. Prince 
Chun may hold the great seal and depose the favorites 
and autocrats of the old régime at will, but he has 
his mother-in-law to reckon with at home. 

Prophesying went much out of fashion during this 
last year in Peking. The glib ones who used to fore- 
tell and forecast sat dumb. The talk of new dynas- 
ties and new divisions of empire was done. After the 
Empress Dowager only the deluge, pandemonium, revo- 
lution, and chaos seemed certain—and then, as usual 
in China, the prophets were confounded, and all went 
smoothly after all. 

“Give us ten years of the Empress Dowager, with 
peace and everything as it is,” said the wisest of the 
missionaries in 1901. “We are educating and train- 
ing the men who will reform and regenerate China, 
but we must have time to grow them.” That excellent 
wish has been realized almost to the letter, and there 
is a vast body now of progressive, intelligent, young 
men, well-grounded in foreign sciences and furnished 
with that wholly new sentiment, patriotism, standing 
ready to set the old Empire on its feet. 

One prophecy of many years did come true, in that 
the Emperor died before the Empress Dowager, or at 
least was said to have preceded her. There is no 
doubt whatever but that he did die first. He had to 
do so. It would not do to let it happen otherwise, and 
fate has always been under the Dowager’s control. 
Her faction at court, led by old Prince Ching and his 
military minion, Yuan Shih-Kai, and the evil band 
of eunuchs, could look for a short shrift if the power 
ever came to the Emperor’s hand again and he was 
able to revenge his betrayal of 1898, his long cap- 
tivity, and all the insults and humiliations he had 
endured at reactionaries’ hands. 

The Emperor Kwangssu was not an imbecile nor a 
nonentity. He played a part, as he had to do in 
He bided his time, with that 
patience which is the genius of his race, with what 
philosophy he -could command. The delicate invalid 
withstood heroically the tyranny which had always 
surrounded him, that hypnotic power which the 
Dowager exercised over every one who came into her 
presence. Chinese inborn and ingrained superstition, 
the shackles of that terrible imperial etiquette, and 
the powerful fetich of filial piety completed his sub- 
jection. It was useless to conspire against her, and 
he was deprived of all his old friends and attendants, 
and his immediate servitors were changed every six 
days, reporting to the Dowager minutely his every act 
and word each day. He occupied himself with his 
translations of Western authors, his foreign books and 
foreign. music, and amused himself with foreign 
models and toys of mechanical construction. He 
spoke and read French; he read, but would not speak, 
English; he could play the piano, and he could take 
watches, clocks, locks, steam-launch and automobile 
engines, apart and reconstruct them. Electricity in its 
many new forms bewitched him, and he kept fully in- 
formed upon the progress of Western invention. He 
knew European history well. Napoleon’s career and 
the many changes of government in France interested 
him, but he read the history of Poland most closely 
of all, and found in its partition by greedy Powers 
a warning as to what was meant by spheres of influ- 
ence in common talk. Poland’s past was the spur that 
goaded him to the frenzy of reform. He realized, as 
the young sovereign of Japan had realized thirty 
years before, that only by acquiring Western learning 

















A group~on the imperial barge upon the lotus lake. 


Yehonala, the childless widow of 


the late Emperor, stands upon the left of the Dowager Empress, who is seated in the centre 


the first one hundred days of extreme first mourning 
to expire before doubling his palace guards, summon- 
ing Tieh Liang’s two divisions of loyal troops to pre- 
vent any surprise or coup d’état as in 1898, and re- 
lieving Yuan Shih-Kai of office—a duty he owed to his 
long-suffering brother Kwangssu, and a_ necessary 
precaution due to his infant son. 

Princess Chun is the daughter of Jung Lu, the Man- 
chu generalissimo upon whom the old Dowager chiefly 
relied after Li Hung-Chang had been tried in the 
Japanese war and disgraced—Jung Lu, to whom his 
henchman, Yuan Shih-Kai, revealed the Emperor 
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and meeting foreigners on their own ground could 
China hold her own against Western aggression and 
progress. Without such experienced and wise ad- 
visers, he attempted to do in a single summer what 
the Japanese Emperor had taken a generation to 
work out, by providing first a general scheme of educa- 
tion for twenty-three years. 

In that happy summer of 1898, Kwangssu, with the 
great Confucian scholar, Kang Yu-Wei, an impractical 
reformer who had never been outside of China at that 
time, planned the reformation of every branch of the 

(Continued on page 32.) 






































ACTRESS, MANAGER, AND THEATRE OWNER 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT IS NOW APPEARING IN A NEW PLAY, “THE CHAPERON,” 
AT THE MAXINE ELLIOTT THEATRE, WHICH SHE OWNS AND MANAGES 
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DURING THE PERIOD OF THE STRICTEST ENFORCEMENT WHICH THE STATE HAS EVER KNOWN, THE 
ANNUAL ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS IN A SINGLE CITY INCREASED FROM 600 TO MORE THAN {1,000 





@puy ITH the beginning of the present 
year Maine “entered upon the most 
$curious phase of its history in re- 
Roard to the sale of intoxicants. 
After fifty-seven years the question 
MIN vas Rg of prohibition might naturally be 
BYP ROH Ss GN thought to be dead in Maine, which 
BEN aD) was the first of the States to put a 
a prohibitory article into its constitu- 
tion. But just at this time the question is more alive 
than ever before. ‘In view of the fact that so many 
other States in the Union are attempting reform 
along the lines of the prohibitory principles first 
essayed by Maine, the situation in the pioneer State 
loses its provincial aspect and becomes of national 
interest. The reason why Maine is in an uproar from 
end to end is curious enough. Its retiring Governor 
was sufficiently courageous in his political unwisdom 
to make the politicians redeem their own pledges to 
the people and to oblige the people to obey their own 
prohibitory law, generally nullified in the past. He 
was the first Governor to demand that the Legislature 
should give him power to enforce that prohibitory law 
-and for the past four years the law has been en- 
forced so thoroughly that ‘enforced prohibition has for 
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By Holman Day 


PART I 


ing the nomenclature endorsed by the hypocrites. A 
few other men have been bold enough to use their 
delegated power and insist on enforcement. These 
have been doomed politically—and of this class Maine’s 
retiring Governor is the best and latest example. The 
great majority of men who have been looking for po- 
litical preferment and have secured it—and of course 
these are the political leaders—have trimmed dis- 
creetly. 

Maine has got law enough, and for fifty years has 
had law enough to smash rumselling and rumsellers 
flat. The penalty for a first offence used to be either 
fine or imprisonment; for a second offence, fine, “‘ and 
in addition thereto” imprisonment. The same penal- 
ties were attached to the offence of keeping a drinking 
house, while a fine might be imposed for the illegal 
transportation of intoxicants. 

The radicals asked for more teeth in the law. The 
Legislature of 1887 and the Legislature of 1891 there- 
upon passed acts making imprisonment the specific 
penalty for all offences under the prohibitory law. 
The court had no discretion. But the succeeding Legis- 
lature promptly annulled the effect of these drastic 
changes, not directly by repeal, but indirectly by an 
amendment that was not debated at all, so far as 




















“ Nullification” of the prohibition law in a Maine town, in a county where the high 
sheriff handled the rum traffic in accordance with what the people really wanted 


the first time actually been on trial in Maine. The 
people like their own medicine so little that the enforce- 
ment law may possibly be repealed. 

Four years ago, as stated, for the first time in the 
history of the State, Maine elected a Governor who 
had the moral courage and political unwisdom to put 
its professions to the test. During those past four 
years enforced prohibition has been on trial in Maine. 
The result has been such wreck in the Republican 
party, obliged to stand sponsor for that enforcement, 
which was in accordance with its platform—such immi- 
nence of overthrow if the trial is persisted in, that the 
incoming Legislature, controlled by the Republicans, 
is to repeal the law, and the old system of toleration 
will be resumed. 

In the light of recent events it really seems as though 
Maine had been passing all its anti-liquor laws as 
sops to conscience. Every convention of the Republican 
party for half a century, State, district, or county, 
adopted resolutions declaring unswervingly for prohi- 
bition, and legislatures passed fresh enactments to 
twist the necks of rumsellers. But real enforcement 
has pricked the bubble of political protestations! 

Many able leaders have now come to a realizing 
sense of the State’s dishonesty in not putting its prot- 
estations into practice. A few men have been brave 
enough to come out and argue for regulation of a 
traffic that gave plain evidence that it could not be 
killed by prohibition —until human nature shall change 
its spots. These men have been damned politically, 
being ticketed as “ rummies ” by the radicals and hav- 





legislative records show. The law still stands with 
penalties expressly worded—but for fifteen years it 
has been in the discretion of the court to impose fines 
or imprisonment for all offences. 

The liquor-sellers themselves admit that they will 
not continue to sell when conviction means imprison- 
ment. When it is known that a ramrod judge is com- 
ing into a county, dramshops are closed and rumsellers 
ilee. Maine watches occasional examples of this sort 
and the radicals rejoice. But the great mass of the 
people do not seem to care much about it, anyway. 
No judge is criticised when he uses his discretion and 
imposes fines in place of imprisonment. When liquor- 
sellers understand that conviction means a fine merely, 
they understand that the practical result is the sys- 
tem of county license which—until the enforcement 
commission got busy under Governor Cobb—was in 
vogue in the majority of Maine counties. The amount 
of the “ low license” fee was determined by the num- 
ber of cases secured each year against individuals— 
this matter being in the hands of the county prose- 
cuting officer, who evidently taxed according to the 
business: a rumseller was doing. 

It was very clear that public opinion in the “ loose ” 
counties backed up the tolerant officers. It got to the 
point where juries would not convict when it was 
understood that jail sentences were to be imposed. 
Any lawyer or judge in Maine will aver that this 
latter fact bred disrespect for all criminal law in 
Maine. In some respects, at least, there was less 
scandal attached to the nullification of the law by the 
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“loose ” counties. The fines passed into the county 
treasury through the courts. Counties were flush and 
thrifty—built new court-houses from these “ easy- 
money ” receipts, and relieved the taxpayers of direct 
taxation for county charges. The officers did not even 
raid grog-shops to secure conviction. An agent for the 
county, just before court-time, went to the office of 
the collector of internal revenue for the United States 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and drew off a list of 
those who were paying a liquor-retailer’s tax in the 
county in question. This, by agreement between offi- 
cers and rumsellers, was accepted as prima facie evi- 
dence, and the party was fined one hundred dollars 
and costs. In most counties the rumseller was asked 
up to the cap’n’s oflice twice a year—a very comfort- 
able low license. 

By bringing down the club just as hard as the law 
allows, an offender could be grabbed red-handed any 
day and put into jail for years, and fined several 
thousand dollars—it being necessary merely to multiply 
counts! But no! The rumseller went into partner- 
ship with his county officers and the court, and the 
taxpayers were silent partners. But any county or 
municipality that wanted to be “dry” kept dry with- 
out fuss or trouble. The officers simply gauged the 
sentiment of the people. 

But such a perversion of constitutional law could 
not continue without grave abuses springing up. The 
very conditions fathered fraud. The hotels that sold 
liquor in the State of Maine endeavored to make 
their barrooms decent—if there is any such thing as a 
decent barroom possible. But for the most part the 
traffic was not under legal, moral, or financial re- 
straint, as it is in sections that control by high license. 

Police and constables did not bother the rumsellers. 
By tacit agreement the sheriff of a county had the 
whole handling of the matter. It came about, there- 
fore, that the State of Maine witnessed a most curious 
hodge-podge of spasmodic and sporadic enforcement, 
some men selling openly and without molestation, 
others being persecuted continually. Goods addressed 
to some parties were seized by the wholesale at rail- 
road stations; casks, jugs, and bottles came regularly 
and safely into the hands of other dispensers. It be- 
came evident that in some counties the sheriffs were 
taking advantage of the laxity of public opinion re- 
garding enforcement to peddle indulgences. In some 
sections that system was carried to such an extreme 
that certain rumsellers organized into a sort of 


-“ trust”; only so many were allowed to sell, and 


these were men who could be trusted to pay their 
fines to the court, their tribute to the party purse for 


‘election purposes, and other sums that made a sheriff’s 


job worth at least ten times the salary of the Governor 
of Maine, who receives $2,500 a year, providing the 
sheriff employed his advantages—and if he didn’t he 
was called a fool. 

But when some sheriffs seemed to be making too 
much money the proletariat got mad. 

Curiously enough, “tight times” in the rum traffic 
followed not as a result of a great moral awakening 
on the part of the people in certain counties, but from 
a desire to break up “rings.” It requires the shib- 
holeth of politics to stir people in Maine to really do 
things—and that’s so much the worse for the pro- 
hibitory question as a moral issue! 

In Cumberland County, after years of wide-openness, 
Republicans and Democrats flocked together and elected 
for high sheriff a clergyman, the head of a temper- 
ance mission, nominated by that political joke in 
Maine, the Prohibition party. The Rev. Henry 
Pearson was a sincere sort of a man, but too guileless 
for his job. He lectured frequently in various parts of 
the State, describing his efforts to enforce the law, and 
told of the immense sums that had been offered to him 
by out-of-the-State liquor wholesalers as bribes. He 
refused these bribes. He was not so fortunate in some 
of his special liquor deputies, selected from among his 
religious friends. There was a public scandal in his 
office, and the reverend high sheriff retired to a health 
resort and died before he had completed his term of 
office. The popular verdict in Maine was that he died 
of a broken heart. Then Cumberland County elected 
a Democrat who shrewdly felt the pulse of the populace, 
and established a system of regulation by which a 
certain number of hotels and saloons were allowed to 
sell, closing at certain hours and obeying the sheriff’s 
orders implicitly. All the sheriff’s deputies had to 
do was to watch the permitted places, and raid those 
that were outside the pale. The popularity of this plan, 
administered without implication of private graft, was 
shown when this sheriff was re-elected in most tri- 
umphant fashion. He is now just retiring from office. 

Androscoggin County, containing Lewiston, the 
second largest city in the State—Cumberland has 
Portland, the largest—elected a minister of the gospel, 
too. After about a week’s deadlock in the county 
convention the radicals had tired out the liberals and 
forced the minister upon the Republican party. He 
was sheriff two years, was renominated by his party— 
which promptly went back on him, and helped the 
Democrats elect their man—the first Democratic 
sheriff in Androscoggin for twenty years or so. See- 
ing that the minister had really tried to enforce the 
Republican prohibitory law, his defeat is not a handy 
argument for Maine’s sincerity, for never did the Re- 
publican platform declare more strenuously for prohi- 
































bition and its enforcement than it did that year the 
minister was defeated. That was four years ago. 
It was plain that after these instances just cited, 
Maine proposed generally to go back to nullification. 

It was then that Governor Cobb took Maine by the 
collar and held her up so that she could look at her- 
self in the glass of candor, and then led her up to the 
dough-dish of beauty. 

In other words he, for the first time in the State’s 
history, put enforced prohibition on trial in the State 
—and—well, alas! 

His party, the Republicans. put him on a platform 
that declared, as usual—only in a little stronger terms 
—for prohibition and its faithful enforcement. District 
and county conventions passed strong resolutions so 
declaring. When the candidate went about the State 
speechmaking, local leaders all urged him to “ put it 
to ‘em strong on the temperance and prohibitory ques- 
tions.” Therefore he promised to do all in his power 
te enforce the law. 

As the law stood then, the Governor of the State had 
no power to secure the enforcement of the liquor 
statutes. In his inaugural address he sharply criticised 
the State’s anomalous position on the enforcement of 
this important law, stated that as a business man he 
took his party’s protestations seriously and believed 
that the credit of the State demanded that local 
nullification and sheriff-made law be put down. I was 
present at the reading of that address and well re- 
member the tumultuous applause that greeted the 
Governor’s earnest utterance on that subject. Maine’s 
politicians have got into the habit of beating their 
palms furiously whenever an orator makes reference 
to “ the grand old State of Maine ” and its stand on the 
question of “rum.” It was supposed that Governor 
Cobb was like his predecessors in office. All had heard 
that talk many times before. But an enforcement law 
was put before that Legislature.. It was called the 
“Sturgis bill,” from the name of its sponsor in the 
Senate. It practically made the Governor the grand 
high sheriff of Maine. It put all the resources of the 
State treasury at his command for the purpose of 
hiring enforcement deputies. The Governor insisted 
grimly that this law, or one similarly efficacious, be 
put into his hands—and the Legislature passed the 
law. The Governor appointed three enforcement com- 
missioners, men of high standing and probity, and 
these men, consulting with the executive in every 
move, put deputies at work in all counties where, it 
was believed, the sheriff was not doing his best to 
enforce the liquor laws. Thus Maine had three sets 
of officers—policemen, sheriffs, and “ Sturgis deputies ” 
-—to enforce one law. 

During the first two years the State paid a little 
less than $30,000 to the new commission and the depu- 
ties—and the political uproar caused by this enforce- 
ment was something dreadful. 

The next Legislature passed an act repealing the 
“Sturgis bill.” But the uncompromising Governor 
would not heed the appeals of the politicians. He 
vetoed the act of repeal. The Senate stuck to its guns 
and passed the act over the veto. But the House failed 
to secure the necessary two-thirds, and the Sturgis 
law remained on the books. 

During four years, therefore, we have been witness- 
ing Maine’s only real and State-wide attempt to en- 
force the constitutional law. As to how well Governor 
Cobb’s party supported him on that platform they had 
placed under him, witness, he was elected—this was 
before the enforcement commission was heard of—by 
rising 27,000. He was re-elected by 7,000, and only 
after a tremendous fight. 

The politicians say now that continuing the policy 
of enforcement means the wreck of the Republican 
party so far as its domination of State matters is 
concerned. The new Governor, whom the Republicans 
have elected to succeed Cobb after a struggle fully as 
bitter as that of two years ago, and by a margin as nar- 
row, tells me that he will not compromise on the matter 
of enforcement, but adds that he does not believe 
that the Governor should be called upon to be general 
high sheriff of the State. It is believed that the next 
Legislature will repeal the enforcement law. This 
means that Maine wants to go back to county option— 
and human nature is just the same in Maine as it was 
a few years ago! Local nullification, depending on the 
sentiment of communities, is bound to result. Maine 
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has had enforced prohibition, and has not stood the 
test politically. 

During those protracted and frequent occasions when 
Maine has been “wide open” under the prohibitory 
law, nullified by tacit agreement between politicians, 
people, and rumsellers, the liquor traffic in the State 
has not presented many peculiarities. A stranger 
travelling through might think that he was in a 
high-license State. 

He would find at his hotel a regulation bar, within 
easy reach of the hotel office. There has been no 





These tight times 
were brought on us by a Governor who took his plat- 
form and his party protestations seriously, and insisted 
on our trying enforced prohibition in place of merely 


fines, and some sheriffs got rich. 


declared prohibition. Never in her history has Maine 
seen prohibition so thoroughly enforced as it has been 
during these past four years—and now the politicians 
are going to repeal that obnoxious enforcement law, 
discharge the enforcement commission, and, by * loosen 
ing up,” try to save the party whose Governor took 
his platform too seriously. It is as well for the moral 

















“Enforcement.” under the late Governor, showing a supposed grogshop in Lewiston after a 
visit from the Sturgis Law State deputies, who wrecked the place in searching for liquor 


especial attempt at concealment. In the Hotel Thacher 
at Biddeford, where the approach was a little blind on 
account of the corridors, there were signs in succes- 
sion: “It’s This Way.” “ You’re Right. Keep On.” 
“Only a Little Ways Farther.” “This Is It.” In 
hotel bars stocks of liquors were displayed and deco- 
rated in the usual manner. In the permitted saloons 
in cities the same rule prevailed. Many such saloons 
opened off the streets without concealment. Others 
piled empty cigar-boxes in the windows. In those days 
of nullification the system was practically low license 
by the county; rumsellers were indicted, and came up 
and paid a hundred-dollar fine two or three times a 
year. 

The radical prohibitionist is fond of stating that the 
prohibitory law makes a rumseller a social pariah. 
This has not been true in Maine during the times of 
toleration. Men who ran the best places and made 
the most money were given political and other prefer- 
ment, and their communities did not fail in respect 
shown toward them. 

In the free-and-easy days in Maine, when the pro- 
hibitory law was regularly nullified, men paid their 
liquor fines regularly, “ fixed” the officers of the law, 
and subscribed to the party.fund. The system tickled 
outsiders immeasurably, and they went away and 
made fun of the pro- 
hibitory law of Maine, 
and wrote funny pieces 











for the papers about 
its hypocrisy and the 
“howling farce ”’—that 
was their favorite ex- 
pression—of the thing. 
We, in Maine, did not 
see any humor in such 
writing. The radical 
prohibitionists were in- 
sulted and would never 
admit that there were 
any open bars in Maine. 
The liberals, who knew 
of the bars, allowed 
that we were running 
the thing in the best 


manner that human 
nature would let us 
run it. 


But at irregular in- 
tervals there have come 
“tight times” in the 
Maine liquor _ traffic. 
Then it is that thirsty 
Maine becomes really 
picturesque. We are 
just at the end of four 
years of tight times in 








A rural club “staying by” the contents of the express 
package which they have just received from Boston 


our State, following 
nearly a decade of open 
* and brazen nullifica- 
4 tion, during which 
many counties paid 


off their debts and built 
new court-houses out of 


ists to be indulgent. It is no time in which to froth at 
the mouth over “ betrayal of great moral principles.” 
Maine simply has been stretching her human nature 
too far. She really isn’t any better than the average 
of poor humanity and might as well acknowledge it. 
The first effect of the work of the new enforcement 
commission was to close practically all the hotel bars 
—for reputable hotel men could not afford to buck 
against the Governor’s authority exerted through his 
enforcement deputies. Many hotels continued to sell 
secretly out of closets in some guest’s room. 
Practically all the saloons on the prominent streets 
of cities and large towns closed. Defying such a 
law as the new enforcement statute, administered from 


the State House, meant that jail sentences would 
follow conviction. It is for this reason that the 


present situation in Maine is too significant to need 
much comment. If Maine had really made up its 
mind that prohibition prohibited and ought to pro- 
hibit, the Legislature would not be repealing the en- 
forcement act. But when pluralities drop out from 
under enforcement, governors and juries fail to stand 
behind judges who are administering jail sentences, it 
is time to consider policy a bit. 

With this general elosing of the better-grade places, 
the average Maine man who felt the need of a nip 
sent in his order for liquor to be expressed to him from 
outside the State. It is not often that “ private 
packages ” are disturbed by the officers. 

But there seems to be abuse connected by fatality 
with any phase of the liquor question, whether high 
license, low license, nullification, or prohibition. As 
soon as the tight times began, hundreds of “ phony ex- 
press companies ” came into being. At first they were 
simply “errand boys” to buy liquor in Boston and 
deliver it from door to door in Maine cities and towns. 

But an improvement on a twenty-four hours’ wait 
promptly suggested itself. The express company car 
ried an “on hand ” stock in its Maine offices, and filled 
orders immediately. The law has dealt some pretty 
severe blows to the more daring of these fake com- 
panies. The regular companies are, of course, bringing 
liquor into Maine daily in immense quantities, but they 
act simply as carriers, and are not disguised rumshops. 

However, notwithstanding the advantages of the ex- 
press companies, and though the mails are loaded 
daily With “ liquor circulars” offering great bargains, 
this way of getting liquor is too tame for the average 
Maine tippler. Men whose appetite for the stuff 
itself is not especially acute will hunt for liquor 
when they strike town as men hunt for game. And 
another bitter fact is this: when the liquor has been 
found, sometimes after difficulties, the seeker usually 
“stays by it” until he is thoroughly intoxicated. Like 
the camel at an oasis, he loads his stomach, antici 
rating another stretch of parehed desert. 

A strong point urged by prohibitionists is that by 
driving the liquor traffic out of the highways into the 
byways the temptation to drink is removed from many. 
This is true, but, on the other hand, few men in Maine 
who desire to obtain liquor are obliged to go without 
it, and the stuff that they do secure in the dives is 
almost always such horrible poison that its victims are 
reduced to a pitiable condition. 











































house somewhere 

near the middle 
of the State of New 
York that a tramp 
in rags and of 
battered aspect, but 
w hose countenance 
was of jocose cast 
withal, called about 
sundown to prefer 
a request for some- 
thing to eat. As 
impecunious _pedes- 
trians received dis- 
courteously in the 
rural districts have 
been known—in or- 
der to overcome any consequent tendency to injured 
introspection—to set fire to barns and haystacks, or 
to perform other overt and vengeful acts, the owner 
of the farmhouse, although not hospitably inclined, 
caused a substantial repast to be set before the visitor, 
and afterward found him a place to sleep in the barn. 
Here a bed was made up of hay, with a pair of horse- 
blankets for covers; and, as the traveller expressed a 
desire for some literature to while away the moments 
before sleep might overtake him, a lantern was hung 
above his head and an ancient newspaper given him. 
Bidding his guest good night, the farmer inquired if 
he was comfortable. 

“ Everyt’ing is quite right, t’anks,” replied the other, 
kindly. “Close de door when you go out, an’ don’t 
fergit to call me in time fer de limited cattle west.” 

This pleasing narrative presents one aspect of the 
American tramp, who, however great an affliction he 
may be to the country at large—and a responsible 
official has reckoned the annual damage to the rail- 
roads of the United States alone by the fraternity at 
twenty-five million dollars—has been of inestimable 
value to the comic artists and funny man in general, 
who, indeed, have found it impossible to exaggerate 
the infinite jest of his apparel, his conduct, or his 
humor. Nevertheless, if the present project to elimi- 
nate these unbeloved vagabonds—who are estimated 
to number half a million in the land—is successful, 
there are few of the rest of us who will not be glad 
to bid the tramp of literature and art, as well as the 
real tramp, an aifectionate farewell. 

It is due to the efforts of Edmond Kelly, sometime 
lecturer on municipal government at Columbia Uni- 
versity, a publicist who has closely studied social 
problems here and in Europe, that the New York 
Legislature is taking up the question of the intro- 
duction in this State of the labor-colony system which 
has already proved effective in Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, and the adoption of which in Great Brit- 
ain has recently been recommended by a commission 
appointed by the London Board of Works. With the 
active co-operation of Charities-Commissioner R. W. 
Hebberd, and the assistance of lawyers representing 
the railroads of the State, the principal sufferers at 
the hands of the tramps, Mr. Kelly has'drawn up the 
bill to be submitted to the lawmakers at Albany, 
whereby our modern nomad is to become a self-sup- 
porting institution, and the bread lines and the Bowery 
lodging-houses consequently abolished—if the opti- 
mistie predictions of the author of the measure are 
verified. 

The bill provides for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of five trustees to serve without compensation, 
whose duty it will be to select sites, appoint and di- 
rect oflicers, and exercise a general direction over the 
colonies. The superintendent of each colony is to be 
a practical and educated farmer, and the trustees are 


| was at a farm- 














The commissariat 


To Eliminate the Tramp 


By F rank Marshall White 


to be at liberty to secure also the services of a super- 
intendent of a similar institution in Europe in order 
to profit by his practical experience. The object of 
the “farm colony,” as Mr. Kelly calls S, is to detain, 
reform, and instruct vagrants, habitual drunkards, 
and those guilty of violation of Section 426 of the 
penal code—that is to say, of offences against the 
railroads, such as stealing rides on trains, obstructing 
tracks, ete. The inmates of the colonies are. to be 
instructed in agriculture, horticulture, and industry, 
though industry is to be subsidiary to agriculture, 
and to be resorted to only during the winter months, 
except in the case of such few inmates as may not 
be fitted for agricultural work. A careful record will 
be kept of each individual case, of the past history’ of 
the case, and of changes in character while in the 
colony. The usual provisions are’ made for - paroles 
and indeterminate sentence. Such inmates as de- 
serve compensation are to receive it, part to be paid 
during confinement, and the rest allowed to accumu- 
late until the inmate may be discharged. -The build- 
ings are to be constructed, for the most part, by the 
inmates of the colony. Escapes, attempts to escape, 
and persistent refusal to obey the rules of the colony 
are to be State-prison offences. Inmates are to be 
committed to the colonies for indefinite periods, the 
time of detention being dependent upon conduct. 

“The Farm Colony Bill,” in the words of Mr. 
Kelly, ‘“ proposes to introduce into New York institu- 
tions that have actually rid many countries in Europe 
of the tramp, and proceeds upon the simple and obvi- 
ous plan of putting idle men on idle land. Although 
it is difficult to make money out of land, it is easy 
to get nourishment out of it. Farm colonies, there- 
fore, in which the agricultural element predominates, 
as in Switzerland, are ‘self-supporting. Magistrates 
are unwilling to commit tramps to the workhouse, 
partly because they cannot easily distinguish the 
tramp willing to work from the unwilling tramp, 
and partly because the workhouses are overcrowded. 
Hence the importance of instituting farm colonies, to 
which it will be a blessing rather than: a disgrace to 
be committed; thus only can the burden of the tramp 
be lifted off the community without expense t6,’the 
State beyond that of first instalment. It -will be‘seen 
that the bill is drawn up for the purpose, in the first 
place, of taking all tramps off the streets and high- 
ways; in the second place, of accustoming them to 
work, and of reforming their characters by a sys- 
tem of rewards rather than punishment.” 

It is fitting that New York should be the first State 
to establish a farm colony, since it needs one most. 
New York City is the Paris of the tramp, the Bowery 
and Park Row to Brooklyn Bridge his Grand Boule- 
vard. Every tramp on the continent intends to get 
to New York as often as possible to partake of the 
joys to be found for his kind only in the lodging- 
houses and saloons along these dingy thoroughfares. 
From Canal Street to Bayard Street on the west side 
of the Bowery every building is a cheap lodging- 
house, and from Chatham Square to Cooper Square 
almost every other building on each side of the street 
is a lodging-house, and there are more saloons than 
lodging-houses. Here, during the winter months in 
particular, tramps from all over the country merge 
in thousands with the members of the New York 
gangs composed of the lowest of the criminal popula- 
tion, ranging in age and degree of disreputability from 
superannuated porch-climbers, bank burglars, and 
highway robbers, through many grades of crapulous 
blacklegs, jail-birds, and juvenile malefactors to the 
human vermin that crawl at the doors of the dives, 
the “cadets” of the “ Red-light district ”’—all of 
whom come within the scope of the “ farm-colony ” 
measure. 

















The space beneath the steps of houses affords a luxurious sleeping-place 
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It is a matter of business, as well as pleasure, with 
those of the tramps whose engagements permit them 
to get to New York early enough in the fall, by rea- 
son of the annually recurring exigency whereby, with 
the year-round residents of the slums, they are es- 
sential at the primaries and elections to correct the 
expression of the popular will at the polls on behalf 
of Tammany Hall. Election Day is the day of the 
year with all of these wastrels, for the politicians keep 
them in a condition of agreeable inebriation from 
morn until night in order that they may not balk 
at the work in hand; and in the purple evening, if 
they have conscientiously performed their tasks, they 
are paid in cash the market price for each vote they 
may have cast. It is impossible, for obvious reasons, 
to make anything like a census of the vagrants who 
inhabit the lodging-houses from night to night or sleep 
in the back rooms of saloons, in hallways, in deserted 
lofts, and even in excavations for cellars and sewer 

















Tramps like to lurk in tenement-house entrances 


pipes; but James Forbes, of the bureau of advice and 
information of the Charity Organization Society, for 
many years mendicancy oflicer, says that thirty thou- 
sand of them in New York this winter is not an ex- 
travagant estimate. A pathetic feature of the situa- 
tion is that, according to Mr. Kelly and Mr. Forbes, 
half of the men who wander in the streets at night 
are of the unemployed who would work if they could 
find work to do. To these men the “farm colony” 
would be a godsend. 

Mr. Kelly, in his monograph on the elimination 
of the tramp, points out the reason why it is policy 
to inaugurate the farm colony in New York at once. 
“The first State that provides a system that makes it 
humane and just for the magistrate to sequester every 
vagrant that comes before him,” he says, “ will prompt- 
ly rid its borders of the tramp, who will avoid this 
State and proceed to others where he can roam un- 
molested. All the States will be driven by this 
process, one after the other, to adopt the labor-colony 
plan; it is the last State to adopt it that will bear the 
brunt of vagabondage, not the first.” 

Mr. Kelly divides the tramps into four groups, each 
of which differs from any other, he says, “as much as 
a tattered rogue differs from a lawn-sleeved bishop.” 
The first group is composed of boys under twenty- 
one, who tramp for amusement, and who constitute 
a large percentage of the whole tramp army. Another 
group is composed of neuropaths—men not necessarily 
sick in body, but sick in mind, for whom tramping is 
as specific a symptom of insanity as hallucination 
or.delirium tremens, he declares. In the third group 
are placed the remainder of the able-bodied tramps, 
who-in turn are divided into’four classes: those anx- 
ious to work, those accustomed to casual labor, and 
willing, therefore, only to work on odd jobs, those not 
willing to work at all, and misdemeanants. The non- 
able-bodied comprise the fourth group, which is sub- 
divided as follows: blameless unemployed, who are 
unable to work through age, illness, or accident; un- 
employed, whose capacity for work has been affected 
by drink, those whose. physical incapacity is tempo- 
rary and who, can within a reasonable time recover 
capacity to work upon being removed from the tempta- 
tion to drink; those whose incapacity is permanent, 
but who are capable of being restored to physical ca- 
pacity after a sufficiently long treatment; in- 
curables; misdemeanants. The last two groups, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kelly, are subject again to further 
subdivision, according as their vagabondage is due to 
temporary or permanent causes, to industrial crises, 
or to incurable habits, and to a still further sub- 
division, according as they are blameless or not. 

“It is important to distinguish between the able- 
bodied and the non-able-bodied,” Mr. Kelly says, ‘‘ be- 
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The bread line which is fed at the Bowery Mission at midnight during the winter 


cause the problem as regards the first is mainly a 
problem of finding work, whereas the problem as re- 
gards the non-able-bodied is rather a problem of fitting 
them for work. It is important to distinguish be- 
tween the temporary and the permanent, because the 
effort to secure employment for only a brief period 
must be of a very different character from the effort 


to secure employment for a long one. Last, but not . 


least, it is important to distinguish between the blame- 
less and the non-blameless, because the treatment 
which will be justifiable in the latter case will not 
be justifiable in the former, and we find ourselves, 
therefore, obliged to divide our labor colonies into two 
corresponding classes—the free and the forced. It 
would be unjust, as well as unwise, to herd with bat- 
tered tramps men who are unfitted for work through 
no fault of their own—that is to say, through age, 
illness, or accident; boys who have become tramps 
through a pure spirit of adventure; men who have 
been thrown out of work and are anxiously looking 
for employment; and that other large class of un- 
employed, who, while appearing to belong to the 
genuine unemployed, have really, through long-con- 
tinued unemployment, so lost the habit of work as 
to be incapable of profiting by opportunities secured 
through exceptional and temporary relief works.” 
That volatile student of his kind, Dr. Benjamin R. 
Reitman (known to the tramps throughout the United 
States as “the Doc,” having once been himself a mem- 
ber of the order), who spent last winter in the Bowery, 
has made a classification of the genus which the 
Charity Organization Society finds useful and which 
Mr. Kelly considers worthy of a place in his mono- 
graph. Says Doctor Reitman: “The words ‘ tramp, 
‘hobo,’ ‘bum,’ ‘ vagrant,’ ete., are terms which are 
generally used synonymously, but there are three dis- 
tinct types of itinerant vagrant tramping about the 


country. These [I shall call ‘tramp,’ ‘hobo,’ and 
‘bum.’” He subdivides the three classes according 
to character, geographical distribution, and type. The 
tramp, he says, “dreams and wanders,” his geo- 
graphical distribution is throughout “ trampdom— 
main lines of railroads ”—and the type is “ runaway 
boy,” the class including the “tramp criminal,’ the 
“criminal tramp” (the “tramp criminal” being a 
criminal who resorts to tramping in order to escape 
the police, and the “criminal tramp” one who does 
not beg but steals), and the “neuropathic tramp.” 
The hobo “ works and wanders,” his geographical dis- 
tribution being through “ hoboland—farms, ice-houses, 
section-houses, mines, etc.”—and the type is “non- 
employed”; the class including the “tramp hobo,” 
the “train hobo,” the “bum hobo,” the “ criminal 
hobo,” and the “ neuropathic hobo.” The bum “ drinks 
and wanders.” His geographical,distribution is through- 
cut “ Bumville—barrel-houses and saloons ”—and the 
type is “ drunkard,” the class including the “ criminal 
bum ” and the “ neuropathic bum.” 

Mr. Kelly believes that the “farm colony,” aside 
from solving a pressing economical problem, will prove 
a philanthropic measure in the reclamation of a great 
majority of the tens of thousands of boys who are 
tramping throughout the country in the summer and 
homeless in the cities in the winter. “It is the rail- 
roads that make the tramps,” he asserts. ‘“ More re- 
cruits are drawn to the tramp ranks from the boys 
who think it fun to steal rides on trains than from 
any other source. Now if we take hold of these 
tramps in the making, catch these ride-stealing boys 
in the beginning, put them in a colony where industry 
is keen on all hands, teach them a trade and how to 
make an honorable living—why, that is good work. 
We will be making citizens—saving them.” <A year 
ago “the Doc” got several hundred of these boy 





tramps together for coffee, sandwiches, and a_ talk 
at the Bowery Mission. Some of them were not more 
than twelve years old, but among them were boys who 
had visited every part of the United States and sev- 
eral who had been tried tramping in Europe. 

The Farm Colony Bill is approved not only by Com- 
missioner Hebbard, but by such other practical so 
ciologists as Robert W. de Forest, President of the 
Charity Organization Society; R. Fulton Cutting, 
President of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor; Dr. Orlando F. Lewis, Super- 
intendent of the Joint Application Bureau of both 
organizations; Samuel J. Barrows, President of the 
Prison Association; and Robert W. Bruere, Superin- 
tendent of the Bureau of Municipal Research. —In- 
deed, Doctor Lewis, while not holding such sanguine 
views as to the actual elimination of the tramp as 
Mr. Kelly, considers that the psychological moment 
for the farm colony has arrived. “ We are already 
quite generally convinced that our present cures don’t 
cure,” he says. “It is doubtful if vagrancy is being 
reduced in the United States. Bread lines, missions, 
short jail sentences or suspended sentences, curb 
stone charity, and even woodyards and _ industrial 
homes, have proved of little general effect. The acute 
distress of the vagrant may be temporarily alleviated 
by public or private charity. Imprisonment may re- 
move him for a short time from society, restraining 
him in a place where little or no work is done, and 
where he becomes a teacher of parasitism to those 
under sentence for other offences. At large, the tramp 
is costly and dangerous; imprisoned, he is under lit- 
tle or no reformative influences in county jails and 
workhouses, which are generally ‘schools of crime.’ ”’ 

The enacting clause of the Farm Colony Bill pro 
vides that it shall take effect immediately, wherefore 
it behooves New York trampdom to watch the Legis 
lature and be prepared to leave for New Jersey and 
other contiguous States if the measure goes before the 
Governor for his signature. 




















The Municipal Lodging-house—a refuge on cold nights 





The Threatened Doom of the Loan Shark 















UAE. GSHE proposition to place salary-loan 
See» . Sharks,” pawnbrokers, and dealers 
J Lt in chattel mortgages under the con- 


Varok trol of the State Superintendent of 
I a Banks, and give that official power 
| (69) to fix the rates of interest charged 
PACMAN: IE by these sometimes rapacious little 
SAV AAC fs capitalists, is one that, if put into 
eet effect, would tend materially to ease 
distress among certain of the respectable poor, and 
incidentally to “mend or end” the business of the 
first-named class of money-lenders, the most rapacious 
of them all. That the project has got so far as the 
drafting of an act to amend the banking laws to this 
effect, by Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Professor of 
Social Legislation at Columbia University, and Vice- 
President Frank Tucker of the Provident Loan Society, 
is due to an investigation by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of the salary-loan business in this city. : 

It should not be inferred, however, that the specu- 
lator who lends money on another man’s salary is 
entirely without a function in society. On the con- 
trary, with the pawnbroker and the lender on chattel 
mortgages, he often serves a useful purpose in our 
scheme of economics. ‘There are hundreds of thousands 
of borrowers in this city alone, whose need is as legiti- 
mate as and often more urgent than that of men who 
have access to the banks, who are the customers of 
these three classes of money-lenders. Far the most 
numerous of these, possessing personal property of 
value to deposit with him, go to the pawnbroker; the 
next in order of indigency borrow on household furni- 
ture, ete., which is allowed to remain in their posses- 
sion, and finally comes the borrower whose only asset 
as security for a loan is his capacity to-earn a salary. 
If the last mentioned were able to obtain money at a 
reasonable rate of interest, the salary-loan lender 

























would not be the unmitigated evil he is at present. 
The success of the Provident Loan Society has estab- 
lished the fact that pawnbroking may be made to pay 
a reasonable profit while charging less than half the 
legal rate of interest for such transactions, and the 
St. Bartholomew’s Loan Association has demonstrated 
that the chattel-mortgage business can be carried on 
successfully with a moderate interest charge. It has 
not yet been shown, however, that the salary-loan 
money-lender can make money except by usurious 
practices, though the circumstance that one of them 
doing business here to-day is reputed to be worth 
several million dollars, while not of itself proof that 
he would have prospered had he been handicapped by 
a soul, tends in that direction. The Foundation in- 
vestigators estimate that at present the money-loan 
“sharks ” make an annual profit of two hundred and 
fifty per centum on the money invested in the business 
in this city. 

There can be no two opinions as to the necessity 
for holding in check these scoundrels who exploit the 
misfortunes of the poor, and who get around the pres- 
ent laws against usury by making contracts with their 
victims whereby they “ buy their salaries ” for certain 
periods. ‘The readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY have been 
made acquainted with the methods of these “ sharks.” 

It_is estimated that the “loan sharks” have thirty 
thousand customers among the employees of the busi- 
ness establishments of New York City, but these bor- 
rowers are-few by comparison with the patrons of 
pawnbrokers. An estimate of the number of persons 
doing business with these gentry, based on the figures 
of the Provident Loan Association, which conducts six 
shops and had out one’ hundred and fifty-two thousand 
loans at the end of the year, reckoning that each loan 
represents an individual and the number of pawn- 
shops in the city to be two hundred, produces a total 
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that exceeds the population of the five boroughs—and 
may be considered inaccurate. The pawnbrokers 
charge interest on their loans at the rate of thirty 
per centum per annum, as against twelve per centum 
charged by the Provident Loan Association, an institu- 
tion that pays six per centum, on its original invest- 
ment and turns over a surplus each year to be invested 
in the business. Wherefore, it is probable that in the 
event of the pawnbrokers being regulated by the 
Superintendent of Banks, the rate of interest may be 
materially reduced. 

There is, however, another angle from which the 
pawnbroker is an object of interest to New-Yorkers, 
aside from those who do business with him, and that 
is by reason of his relations with the criminal element. 
In the nature of things the burglar, the pickpocket, 
thieves in general, tind the pawnshop the handiest 
place to dispose of jewelry, watches, and other pro- 
ceeds of their daily toil; and in every other big city 
of the world and most of the smaller ones the pawn- 
brokers are under police surveillance. In London, for 
instance, the pawnbrokers are licensed by the police, 
and are virtually police agents in the recovery of 
stolen property. In Paris, and, in fact, in practically 
all American cities, with almost the sole exception of 
New York, the police have the pawnbrokers under 
strict control. In New York, however, the second 
largest city in the world, and with a proportion of 
criminals to the population far exteeding that of any 
other city, there is little restriction upon dealings be- 
tween the thief and the pawnbroker, and the notorious 
fact that the city is overrun with burglars and pick- 
pockets is largely due to the facility with which stolen 
property may be. disposed ef in the pawnshops. 

The Lindsay-Tucker bill makes provision for police 
supervision of the pawnbrokers in a_ practicable 
manner. 
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THE VALUE OF DIPLOMACY 


































RAYON Ia HE Southern darky is not, generally 
PPIRWZ, : ne » 8 y 
) SG speaking, lacking in tact when it 
YD ENG comes to-dealing with his white 
GS Vs neighbors, as the following story 
Vis WP indicates 

Wii ( YY) indicates. 

SW wy A certain planter in Louisiana 

Ve a 

WCocysh &) had caught an opossum, and, see- 
WMOSSVWOIES® ine three negroes wl he knew 
RRO ing three negroes whom he knew ap- 






proach, and knowing the fondness 
of the race for the above-mentioned toothsome animal, 
determined to have some fun. 

“ Boys,” he said, “ I’ve got a fine ’possum here, and 
I’m going to give him to the man who will tell me to 





A MISDEAL 


what political party he belongs and can give the best 
reason for his belief. 

“Now, John, how do you vote, and what is your 
reason for doing so?” 

“ Well, sah,” replied John, “I b’longs to de ole Re- 
publican pahty. De Republicans freed us an’ I feels 
grateful to ’em an’ I jes’ nacherly votes dat ticket.” 

“Very good indeed, John,” said the planter. “ And 
you, Bill?” he added, turning to another of the darkies. 

“T’s a Populis’,” answered Bill. ‘‘ You see, sah, de 
Populis’ stan’ for de peoples’ rights, an’ I b’lieves in 
"em.” 

“ That’s good, too,” remarked the planter. “ And 
how about you, Sam?” he said, addressing the last of 
the trio. 


SOON THEY WILL GO IIOME AND COMPLAIN THAT THE JANITOR DOESN’T GIVE THEM ANY HEAT. 
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“ Well, Boss,” replied Sam, and he scratched his 
head and grinned knowingly as he spoke, “ I b’longs to 
de Demercratic pahtvy—case, ’case you know, Boss, I 
wants dat ’possum.” 

Sam got the *possum. 





PERSISTENCE 


Here's my heart for you, my Sweet. 
See, I lay it at your feet. 
Do with it whate’er you will— 
Treat it well or treat -it ill. 
Break it, if you please, and then 
I will have it fixed again, 
And within a day or two 
Send it back, my Love, to you! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





A TALE OF TENNYSON 


TENNYSON was once dilating to a friend on the 
charms of a pipe before breakfast. 

“It is the most delightful smoke of the day,” said he 

“Yes, yes!” replied his friend. “ ‘The first sweet 
pipe of the awakened bard!’ ” 

Thereby making a reconstruction from Tennyson’s 
own walle, needing the change of but one' vowel. 





A SUBTLE HINT 


A REPRESENTATIVE in Congress, who is the father of 
several bright girls, tells a story whereof one daughter 
is the main figure. 

“For a long time,” says the Representative, “I had 
the bad habit of hanging about the lower floor when 
the girls had men callers. One evening I had settled 
in an easy-chair in the reception-room just off the 
drawing-room, when one of my girls, who was talking 
to a bright chap from our own State, called out, 

see Dad!’ 

“* What is it, daughter? 

“¢Tt’s nine o’clock, dad, the hour when Tom and I 
usually go into committee.’ ” : 





ONE WAY 


Howe tt. “Do you suppose Roosevelt will be able 
to kill lions in Africa?” i 

Powe tu. “ Sure; if he can’t shoot ’em, he can send 
7em a message.” t 





: WRONGLY BLAMED 
Morner. “ Tommy, are you teaching the parrot to 
swear?” 
Tommy. “No, mother; I’m just telling it what it 
mustn’t say.” 
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NOT WITHOUT HOPE 


RICHMOND man, 
A whose _ business 
frequently.takes 
’ him to the wilds of West 
*<\, Virginia, tells an inci- 
4g dent illustrating an in- 
Be. Oo: teresting phase of the 
AY mountaineer character 
fy‘) in that section. 
ae Ke It seems that the Rich- 
mond man was desirous 
of employing for work, 
in the region referred to, 
a certain Hank Waters, 
and so had asked a number of mountaineers questions 
as to his character, fitness for the work, etc. 

“He’s pretty well and favorably known in this 
locality, isn’t he?” asked the Richmond man of one 
old fellow never out of the mountains in all his life. 

“Well, mebbe he ain’t so well known as lots 0’ 
others,” replied the old chap, in an .apologetic tone. 
“He ain’t killed nobody yit that I knows of; but,” he 
added, gravely, “Hank Waters is mighty promisin’.” 









JUST LIKE AN ANGEL (?) 


RETURNING WANDERER. “ Did I know your son, lady! 
Yes, indeed. I was with him in South America when he 
died. 
was a-dying.” 

Mrs. Homer. “He did? So like him! 
yes, he was such a good boy.” 

RETURNING WANDERER. “Just like that, indeed he 
did, lady—swinging backward and forward in the air, 
you see, just like as if he had wings.” 


Oh dear, 





ENLIGHTENED 
Sonny Bittsumper. “Say, ma, why do they call Mr. 
Shortweight a ‘ green-grocer ’?” 
MAMMA BILLJUMPER. “ Why, because he trusts your 
father, I guess.” 





THE LOVE THAT WAITS 


Sie snuggled her curly head up a bit closer and her 
warm breath bathed his cheek, as she asked, in a 
voice so low he only just caught the words: 

“How long would you be willing to wait for me, 
Jack dear?” And again she breathed: “ You know, 
Jack darling; father has lately invested in a silver- 
mine, and he is leaving for the West immediately; 











You’LL CATCH YOUR 


“ WILLIE, COME BACK’ TO BED! 
DEATH 0’ COLD!” 


and you know, Jack, I just can’t leave mother alone. 
So, once again, Jack dear, I ask you how long you 
would be willing to wait for me?” 

“Wait for you, precious sweetheart!” Ay, his was 
the kind of love that waits! “Why, darling, I will 
wait for you until—until—until we learn how the 
silver-mine turns cut.” 





WORSE AND WORSE 


“T TELL you, mamma,” cried Freddie, “I don’t like 
that doctor’s medicine.” 

“ But this is liniment, my dear,” coaxed his mother. 

“Well,” replied Freddie, very doubtfully, “ isn’t 
that rubbing it in?” 


LONGER AND UGLIER 


WILLIE’s mother had decreed that the term “ liar ” 
must not be applied to an offending playmate. 

“Call him a prevaricator,” suggested his facetious 
father. 

But when occasion arose Willie could not remember 
the word. The best he could do, under the circum- 
stances, was to shout at the top of his voice, “ You’re 
—you’re one o’ them things!” 





SIMPLE SUBTRACTION - 


Durtne an arithmetic lesson in a Wilmington 
school the teacher was endeavoring to make one point 
clear. when she said: : 

“Now, boys and girls, in order to add, subtract, or 


And he looked just like an angel, too, when he . 
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THE JOLLY BUTCHER 


BOLOGNA HEARTS ARE MIGHTY FINE; 
EACH SLICE IT ISS A VALENTINE. 


multiply, it is necessary that the things must always 
be of the same denomination. For example, we 
couldn’t take three oranges from four apples, or 
multiply nine horses by two cows.” 

Whereupon Sammy Stilson evinced signs of uneasi- 
ness. “ What is it, Sammy?” asked the teacher. 

“Why, ma’am,” asked Sammy, as he stood up, 
“can’t you take five quarts of milk from four cows?” 





HE TOOK THE HINT 
Bore. “Do you believe oysters have brains?” 
Boren. “Certainly I do, sir, since they know when 
to shut up!” 





THE PARSON AND THE DENTIST 


A CLERGYMAN went to have his teeth fixed by a 
dentist. When the work was done the dentist de- 


I TINK YOU VANT A POUND, ALL RIGHT, 
To SATISFY YOUR APPETITE. 


clined to accept more than a nominal fee. The parson, 
in return for this favor, insisted later on the dentist 
accepting a volume of the reverend gentleman’s own 
writing. It was a disquisition on the Psalms, and on 
the fly leaf he had inscribed this appropriate quota+ 
tion: 

“ And my mouth shall show forth thy praise!” 


SIBYL’S SELL 


Srpyzt sold me once a kiss, 

I'll not tell the price I paid her, 
But an offer after this 

Of my hand and heart I made her, 
Whispering me in honeyed tones, 

“ All my love is yours,” she told me, 
Then she went and married Jones! 

Sibyl sold me! 

La Toucue HANcocK. 
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HIS LAST 


AND ONLY THOUGHT 


GRANDFATHER. “ H-H-HAVE YOU Y-Y-YOUR LIFE IN-IN-INSURED, ARTHUR?” 
GRANDSON. “ Lire NOTHING—BUT THE MACHINE IS.” 
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De Profundis 


THE incalculable benefit of wireless telegraphy as 
a life-saver in maritime disasters was forcibly 
demonstrated in the rescue by its agency of seven 
hundred passengers of the ocean-liner “ Republic,” 
which was sunk in a collision at sea on January 23d, 
The following story by Mr. Sutphen, written about two 
years ago for “ Harper's Magazine,’ constitutes a re- 
markable prophecy of what afterward came to pass. 





(73T ten o'clock that particular evening 

Z ; i 
Marcus Floyd entered the operating- 

room of the Cape Cod station of 


» the International Wireless Company. 


forward to meet him. 

“It’s thickening up outside,” re- 
marked young Floyd, as he divested 
himself of his top-coat, upon which 
the condensed moisture from the sea fog lay in glisten- 
ing globules. Gray, never a talkative man, grunted 
and went out, closing the door noisily behind him. 
Mark threw his cap into a corner, glanced at the 
Marconi communication - chart hanging on the wall, 
and tightened up a wobbly binding-nut on the auto- 
matie receiver. Then he filled his pipe and drew a 
chair close to the stove. His trick would last until 
six o’clock in the morning, and it is not pleasant to 
sit around in damp boots. Yet, come to think of it, 
why should: he be exercised over so trifling a matter 
as wet feet? This was Saturday, the 10th of Sep- 
tember, and it was just four weeks ago that Lorna 
Gaydon had gone out of his life forever; it seemed in- 
credible that he should be thinking now of anything 
less important. “I must be getting over it,” he con- 
cluded, grimly. 

It had been a foolish misunderstanding, so utterly 
trivial in its nature that for the life of him Mark 
could not remember its initial point of departure. Yet 
neither would yield, and the gap had quickly widened ; 
four days later Miss Gaydon had sailed for Europe, 
and a steamer letter brought him back the ring and 
a cold word of farewell. Two weeks later he noted 
the names of her party among the 
arrivals at a London hotel, and 


By van Tassel Sutphen 


DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM HURD LAWRENCE 


the instruments were at work; some one was trying 
to communicate with his station. He glanced at the 
tape, but the signals were too faint and irregular for 
reproduction by the automatic apparatus. “ Long dis- 
tance,” said Mark to himself, and picked up the tele- 
phone receiver. He listened intently to the slight 
clicking of the diaphragm and recognized the distress 
all of the universal code; several times it was re- 
peated, and then a message began; by dint of guess- 
work he managed to get the gist of the communication. 
Written out, it read as follows: 

“S.S. Sirius—four days out — Liverpool to New 
York. Port engine wrecked—explosion low-pressure 
cylinder and ship’s hull badly damaged. Water gain- 
ing—heavy sea running—small boats—impossible— 
May keep afloat—daybreak—” Here the message ter- 
minated abruptly. 

Mark reached for the maritime register and looked 
up the call letters of the Sirius, Black Ball liner. 
They were E 8 8. He began sending with the coil, 
and a vicious spark leaped crackling across the gap 
as he pressed the key. E S S again and yet again; 
at last he got the response. 

“This is Cape Cod,” rapped out Mark. ‘“ Where are 
you?” 

“Mid-Atlantic. Unable to get sights for two days, 
but probably to south of west-bound lane. Water close 
to fire-boxes. Heavy sea running and pitch dark. It 
has just struck three bells.” 

Mark wiped his damp brow and considered. ‘ She 
must be close to longitude 41°,” he decided, “ and pos- 
sibly as low in latitude as 39° 50’.” He picked up the 
entry sheet, turned over to him by Gray, and studied 
it attentively. Three: ships had been spoken during 
the early part of the night—the United States cruiser 
Springfield, the Bennett liner Navajo, and the King 
Harold, Lord Esmond’s yacht, coming over for the 
America’s cup races. Of course the King Harold was 
the only boat within possible striking distance of the 
Sirius. 

Floyd sent out the King Harold’s code signal severa! 
times without getting any response; then he picked 
up the Sirius and told her operator what he was try- 


ing to do. “You might call King Harold yourself,” 
he said. “Her signal in the international code is 
Ay A.” 

There was silence for perhaps ten minutes, and then 
Floyd’s receiver spoke again. 

“Can’t get King Harold,” reported the Sirius man. 
“Captain Ward desires to send this message to his 
agents. Will you take it?” 

A brief official statement of, the accident to the 
Sirius followed, and Mark transcribed it with pains- 
taking care. It was like taking down the last words 
of a dying man, and his hand trembled as it raced 
over the writing-pad. ‘“‘ Anything more?” he asked, 
and in reply the Siriws operator announced that he 
had a batch of private messages to forward. 

“Tf I can only keep my nerve,” went on the man; 


suddenly his sending had become weak and shaky as — 


of one suddenly stricken with a great fear. 

“Steady, old chap,” returned Floyd. “ You're still 
to the good, and I may pick up King Harold any time. 
She can’t be more than fifty miles east or west of 
you—probably nearer. But just one moment—” 

Mark pushed back his chair and went to the door; 
the atmosphere in the little room had become close 
and choky and he must have air. He flung the door 
wide open and looked out; the fog jumped at him as 
though it had been some gray, misshapen monster 
waiting for its prey; misty tentacles of vapor crept 
across the threshold and coiled themselves about his 
feet. But he breathed again, and the thumping at his 
temples had sensibly lessened. 

For perhaps half a minute Mark Floyd stood gazing 
steadfastly into the night. Somewhere behind that 
thick curtain of darkness a dead ship lay rolling upon 
the lampless waste of sea, and men and women were 
awaiting the moment of their last agony. Out of tha 
infinite vastness one feeble voice had called and his 
ear had heard. Yes, and had understood; beyond thai 
there was nothing save the consciousness of his own 
helplessness; the need was bitter and he had only 
words, words to offer. How slender was the thread 
uniting these doomed men with the living world; yet 
a little while and it must snap, and then there would 

be silence again—a silence that 
would remain unbroken. In an 





that was all. 

In the briefest possible words: 
Marcus Floyd, bachelor, aged four- 
and-twenty, and a_ two-year-old 
graduate in electrical engineer- 
ing. Upon the completion of his 
course, Mr. James Coldwell, ma- 
ternal uncle and president of the 
International Wireless, had offer- 
ed young Floyd a place in the 
operating department of the com- 
pany. 

“It’s one thing to graduate at 
the head of a college class,” re- 
marked Mr. Coldwell, thought- 
fully, “and they tell me down 
at Princeton that you're clever. 
But this is business; will you be- 
gin again at the bottom?” 

“Try me,” Mark had answered, 
confidently. Now, at the end of 
his two years’ apprénticeship he 
had gained suflicient practical ex- 
perience to quaiify as an operator, 
and this was his first month of 
really responsible duty. Uncle 
James, keeping a watchful eye 
on his nephew’s progress, was well 
pleased, but took care not to say 
so openly. 

‘** He is clever, right enough,” de- 
cided this Spartan relative, “ and 
I think that he has the stuff in 
him. If he has, it ‘ll show for 
itself; we'll wait and see.” <A 
very businesslike man was Marcus 
Floyd’s Uncle James. 

But there are some things out- 
side of business and even beyond 
it—for instance, Miss Lorna Gay- 
don. A man must have always 
some object to work for, and in 
the youthful imagination the ideal 
is almost invariably personified. 
Suecess is a beautiful flower, and 
the young man desires ardently 
to gather it. But not for him- 
self; it is only the stage hero 
who may actually venture to wear 
garlands. The real man seeks his 
bays in order that he may lay 
them at the feet of some divinity 
whose loveliness they shall fitting- 
lv adorn. This is the normal and 
healthy incentive to masculine ef- 
fort, and Mark Floyd had drawn, 
his inspiration from the approved 
fount. It had been Lorna, always 
and eternally Lorna. And now 
the goddess had _ deserted his 
shrine; what did anything mat- 
ter after thaty To work along 
without an object, the one object 
—the proposition was virtually 
unthinkable. 








hour perhaps or even sooner; the 
sting of the thought sent him 
back quickly to the operating- 
table. “ Sirius,’ he called, and 
sat shaking in his chair while he 
awaited the reply; then it came. 

“Are you ready?” asked the 
steamer’s operator, and Floyd an- 
swered, yes. 

There were perhaps a couple of 
dozen messages, and all were brief 
and characterized by a _ remark- 
able restraint of feeling; most of 
them had to do with purely busi- 
ness interests, and Mark found 
himself setting down the words 
as unemotionally as though they 
were nothing more than the com- 
monplaces of the daily routine. 
A great despair mercifully numbs, 
and Mark felt his own spirit sink- 
ing in mysterious sympathy to 
that lower key. “ Morituri te 
salutamus,” he murmured, under 
his breath. When he had finished 
he looked at the clock and saw 
that it was on the stroke of four. 
“Ts there any change?” he asked. 

“Day is breaking,’ came the 
answer, “ but the sea is still high, 
and there is nothing in sight. 
The small boats have all disap- 
peared, and the ship seems to be 
settling steadily. With the put- 
ting out of the fires the dynamos 
will stop, of course, and com- 
munication must cease. Go on 
talking as long as_ possible — if 
you don’t mind.” 

“In a moment—after I have 
tried for King Harold again,” re- 
turned Mark. He began ‘sending 
out the latter’s signal—A E A— 
in monotonous iteration, and as 
he did so he picked up his entry- 
pad to run over the messages that 
he had taken down. Incredible 
as it may seem, it was only then 
that he realized that one of them 
bore his own name and address; 
he read the half-dozen words it 
contained, 

“T was coming back to you.” 
The signature was “ L. G.” 

Mark bent down and felt of the 
soles of his boots. They were 
quite dry again, and the assurance 
brought with it a distinct sense of 
relief. Long afterward when he 
recalled this trivial incident its 
apparent irrationality puzzled 
him mightily, until he reflected 
that Nature always seeks the 
nearest and handiest safety-valve 
at a moment of emotional over- 
charge. He had been bothering 








The clock struck eleven, and al- 
most simultaneously the young 
man’s trained ear told him that 





With the final effort, he pulled himself into his chair 
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about the discomfort of wet feet, 
and the slight reaction was suf- 
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ficient to balance the immediate 
effect of the greater shock; he 
straightened up to find himself 
in full and cool possession of every 
faculty. ‘“ Sirius,” he called, and, 
“Here,” came the answer. 

“T want to speak to Miss Gay- 
don, one of your first-cabin pas- 


sengers. The message she sent 
was addressed to me, Mark 
Floyd.” He spelled the name 


out carefully. “Have you got 
that? Please repeat.” 

“ F-l-o-y-d. Right. I remem- 
ber meeting you once at the In- 





ternational New York office. My 
name is Wood. I have sent for 
Miss Gaydon to come to _ the 


operating-room.” 

While he was waiting Mark 
tried again for the King Harold 
—AEA,AEA, AEA. Pres- 
ently Wood broke in. 

“Miss Gaydon is here,” he an- 
nounced. “What am I to tell 
her?” 

Mark stopped for an instant to 
consider; what one word should 
he choose of the myriad that 
crowded to his lips. ‘ She knows 
who it is?” he began. 

“Yes, she knows, and—” here 
the message broke off abruptly. 

Mark sounded the Sirius call 
once, twice, thrice; then he real- 
ized that communication had 
ceased entirely. There was but 
one explanation: the water must 
have reached the fires, and the 
dynamos supplying electric power 
to the Marconi instruments had 
stopped working. But there was 
still the King Harold. 

AE A, A E A—mechanically he 
kept pounding out the call on the 
sending-key; an unreasoning fear 
that his own electrical power 
might fail obsessed him. The 
minutes dragged on, and _ present- 
ly he noted that it was half past 
four o’clock. His fingers had 
stiffened with the constant repeti- 
tion of the dots and dashes mak- 
ing up the code letters of the King 
Harold, and he stopped for a few 
moments to restore the retarded 
circulation; going to the tap, he 
held his hand under the cold 
stream and rubbed it vigorously 
with a coarse towel. Then a 
sense of the immense futility of 
all his efforts overcame him. 
“What is the use?” he said, 
aloud. “Science cannot work 
miracles, and what I want is be- 





twenty-five minutes to five. The 








electrics were burning brightly. 
How could this be, since the 
dynamos had stopped working? 
There were three people in’ the 
room—a young chap who wore the 
uniform of a company surgeon, the 


unconscious man on the lounge, 
and the woman who stood with 
her back to the door, looking 
down at the patient. The doctor 
completed his examination and 
straightened up. 

“It’s only syncope,” he said, 
abruptly. “A fainting fit, you 


know, induced by overexcitement 
and all-night work with his in- 
struments. Pull out of it? Why, 


of course; he’ll be as good as ever 
in an hour or two. Though I’m 
not so sure that he isn’t better off 


as he is,” he added, under his 
breath; his eyes travelled outward 
to the gray and broken  sea- 


line. 

The sick man had raised him- 
self to a sitting posture. “I saw 
her,” he said, excitedly. ‘“ The 
King Harold — straight over the 
starboard bow and just below tie 
horizon—A E A, that’s her call— 
get me to the table—” His voice 
thickened and trailed away into 
unintelligible mutterings; he fell 
back on the couch. 

The man and the woman looked 
at each other. 

“3 only knew something 
about the business,” the little doe- 
tor said, quietly. “But I don’t 
—not the first thing.” He took 
the hypodermic syringe from his 
pocket and turned to his patient. 

The girl’s breath came hard and 
quick. “If only some one knew,” 
she whispered to herself. 

To get to the operating-table 
Mark had to pass directly in front 
of Miss Gaydon; he could have 
put out his hand and touched her, 
but the deeper instinct restrained 
him. Yet she seemed to under- 
stand what it was he wanted her 
to do; she sat down at the in- 
strument without any hesitation 
and pressed the key; the current 
was still on in full force, and a 
detonating spark followed. A E A 
was the signal, and it was sent 
out twice in rapid succession. 
Then came a response. 


Mark opened his eyes slowly. 
The surroundings were unfa- 
miliar; the clean, white walls, 
the green-shaded windows, the 











yond the law—beyond the law.” 

As he turned again to his in- 
struments his toe caught in a hole 
of the shabby strip of carpet cov- 
ering the floor; he plunged heavi- 
ly forward and his head came in contact with the 
corner of the operating-table. With the final effort 
of consciousness he pulled himself into his chair and 
found the key; A E A were the letters, and he must 
keep on sending them—keep on— 


The ship’s cabin, as Floyd saw it, was tolerably 
well filled with people. For the most part they sat 
about quietly, and there was but little conversation, 
and that only in undertone. Of confusion or dis- 
tress there was not a trace. At a side table sat two 
men, and they were drinking champagne with a cer- 
tain curiously measured deliberation. One of them 
happened to let his glass clink against the bottle 
and looked up hastily, an evident apology upon his 
lips. But to his relief no one had seemed to notice. 

Presently a steward came to them with fresh glasses 
and a plate of biscuit. The dark-haired man pulled 
a piece of money from his pocket and held it out; 
by some accident the coin slipped through his fingers 
and rolled away across the floor. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the steward, softly, and 
went back to his dark passageway. The coin—a 
bright, new-minted sovereign—lay where it had finally 
fallen, and a little boy, of perhaps four years, escaped 
from his mother’s lap and ran to pick it up. As he 
did so a roll of the ship sent him tumbling against 
a stanchion. Instantly his mother had him in her 
arms, hushing the childish sobs and bidding him to 
be quiet. 

“And remember that mother will not let anything 
hurt you,’ she added, in a whisper. Floyd turned 
quickly away. 

A ‘tall, gray-haired man—he looked as though he 
might be some hopeless invalid going home.to die-— 
paced monotonously up and down, and Mark fancied 
that the roses in the carpet were worn and faded 
where his restless feet had passed and repassed; 
probably he had been walking in just that fashion 
for hours past. A young chap, hardly over four- 
and-twenty, with a fresh, bright face, sat under the 
main lightway poring over a pocket account-book 
and jotting down rows of figures with methodical 
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Miss Gaydon stood looking down at the patient 


precision. Presently he finished his comparisons, shut 
the book with a snap, and smiled complacently. He 
drew a cigar from his waistcoat pocket and half rose 
as though to go on deck; then he sank back in his 
chair and buried his face in his hands. 

A priest began reading in a low tone from a little 
black book as he moved about from one group to an- 
other; a dark-haired girl sat rigid in a secluded cor- 
ner, staring straight before her as though fearing to 
lose a single word. But although listening, she heard 
nothing—of that Mark felt quite sure. And then 
he saw that she was looking at the clock. 

It was very quiet now in the cabin, and the mo- 
tion of the ship had ceased almost entirely. One 
might have fancied her safely moored at her dock 
were it not for the sinister and steadily increasing 
slope of the floor. The port-holes to starboard were 11- 
ready under the water-line, and it was but a pale 


and greenish light that filtered through them. The 
door of stateroom No. 207 stood wide open, and 
Floyd saw that the apartment was empty. Then 


he remembered that his message had summoned her 
to the wireless operating-room. That was on the 
upper deck, of course; he would go up at once. 
Under the gray light of a stormy morning the ship 
wallowed heavily in a creaming seaway. The decks 
were encumbered with a raffle of broken spars and 
tangled running- gear; at the life- boat davits the 


‘empty falls swung idly, and on the dark and broken 


line of the horizon to leeward the hull of a capsized 
cutter showed for an instant wet and glistening, like 
a whale’s back. There was no one to be seen either 
on forecastle or bridge, but through the window of 
his cabin Mark caught a glimpse of the commander 
of the Sirius, sitting at his desk—a silent and motion- 
less figure. A chart of the North Atlantic had been 
spread open before him, but it had twisted away, like 
some living thing, from under his hand and had fallen 
to the floor, where it lay with its stiff, crackling edges 
slowly curling together. Directly abaft the bridge 
the door of the wireless operating-room stood ajar; 
Floyd went forward quickly. As he entered he noticed 
that the clock-dial keeping New York time indicated 
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table covered with vials at his 
bedside—all these things confused 
and puzzled him. 

An attendant stepped up. 
“Good!” he said, heartily. ‘“ You’ll be coming right 
along now—drink this.” 

Mark obeyed and slept again. When he awoke 
later in the day the confusion in his mind was gone. 
“ Hospital?” he said, inquiringly, to the man in the 
white duck uniform. 

“You had a nasty knock on the head,” answered the 
nurse, “and just the barest touch of fever to super- 
vene. Want to sit up? Why not—no, to-day is 
Wednesday, the 14th.” 

Outside in the street a stentorian voice was calling: 
“Extra! Extra!” Then came a jumble of undis- 
tinguishable words, out of which two rang significant 
and unmistakable—King Harold and Sirius. 

Later on it was decided that he might see a copy 
of the Evening Messenger, and one was brought in. 
The head-lines told the story—the rescue of the pas- 
sengers and crew of the S.S. Sirius by the King 
Harold, Lord Esmond’s yacht. A column of descrip- 
tion followed, and then several interviews, notably 
one with the King Harold’s sailing-master. 

“We carry a wireless operator,” said Captain Law, 
“but he is not on duty at night—not considered 
necessary. Early in the morning of Sunday, the 
llth, Mr. James, the operator, was awakened out 
of a sound sleep by hearing the international sig- 
nal call of the yacht—A E A—twice repeated. It 
was then about twenty minutes to five, New York 
time. He answered, and received the following mes- 
sage: ‘S.S. Sirius foundering—steer 8.W.’ Of course 
we obeyed, and that is all I know about the 
affair.” 

* All?” repeated Mark to himself, and lay there 
wondering. 

“Now you mustn’t read any more,’ put in the 
nurse, authoritatively. ‘‘ However, I don’t mind tell 
ing you that a lady called to see you just now. 
I told her that she could come again in the morn- 
ing—any time after ten o’clock. She gave me her 
card—what did I do with it?” 

“ Never mind,” said Mark. “Just get some water 
for the violets, and put them where I can look at 
them.” 
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LUMBER-—-THE INDUSTRY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST 
John Kimberly Mumford 


By 


HE organization of the Pacific Coast 
< lumber and logging industry covers 
a multitude of small sins and some 
> that are not so small. There can 
be little doubt of that. Court rec- 
aD © ords, cubby-holes in the desks of 

IAD Teo prosecuting attorneys, where, for 
Oe SEE ‘3 divers reasons, indictments are sleep- 

ALK RSS - . . 
ing out the period of public memory, 
even the rosters of State prisons, tell the story. And 
moreover it has been embalmed in imperishable print, 
and future generations living in concrete houses will 
have it to keep for a closet skeleton. 

There are still some suits pending, notably against 
the railroads, for alleged violation of land-grant agree- 
ments, by which it is hoped that great tracts may 
be restored to government ownership, and one or two 
at the present time against lumber kings to recover 
some millions of dollars’ worth of forest land which, 
it is maintained, were secured by oblique methods. It 
has been the fashion among certain of the Coast peo- 
ple to lay all the culpability at the door of “ Kast- 
ern capitalists ”—-meaning by that chiefly timber and 
lumber men from Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
who, having seen stumpage in the now slaughtered 













PART II 


steel is to the East. Politically, perhaps, it has been 
more nearly what the saloon is to Manhattan. So- 
ciety, law, business, and politics in the Coast country 
were honeyecombed with it; the iniquity born of a 
great natural.and commercial industry dragged itself 
through government departments and even into the 
United States Senate, and left a trail everywhere 
which the people of this growing land are trying their 
best to forget. 

Lumber—or, perhaps, timber—like ‘politics, has made 
some exceedingly strange bedfellows, but it is really 
an open question now whether nine-tenths of the 
people who, one way or another, were parties to this 
“Winning of the West” realized that they were in 
any wise sinners until the trumpet blew and Frank 
Heney and the day of judgment came. Business is 
business. Here timber was business. 

“Don’t do it, Steve; don’t do it,” pleaded one 
timber-land thief to another who was about to 
“squeal.” “It will simply ruin the lumber business, 
and there won’t be a cent in it for anybody.” 

When Judge Thomas O’Day summed up in defence 
of one of the timber-land ring, he read a chapter from 
the New Testament and said to the jury, “ Let him 
that is without sin among you cast the first stone.” 

















The logs starting on their final journey to the mills 


timber-lands of their own States rise in value until 
from, being land-poor they became Crasuses, made 
haste to “ parlay ” their fortunes on the forests of the 
Northwest. 

They knew, and that is always a profitable thing to 
do, but now they are blamed as Eve blamed the Ser- 
pent, and Adam his wife. They sprinkled the Coast 
country with their agents and cruisers and handy men, 
gathering information as to where the best stands of 
different woods were and how title to them in con- 
tiguous areas might be got most cheaply. They played 
the game all the time. They neither slumbered nor 
slept. Where there was a quarter-section to be had, 
with timber, and conveniently located, they got it. 
Where there was a tract: of ten, twenty, or thirty thou- 
sand acres they got it just the same. Lumber had 
made their money; lumber would multiply for them 
the fortunes they had already got. And to a large, 

_eager, and predatory element in the Northwest these 
men and companies were like the rich galleons of 
Spain to Drake and Hawkins and all their freeboot- 
ing brotherhood. Everybody thought the Easterners 
were crazy to pay so much for “ woods.” Coast bank- 
ers wouldn’t lend money on such security. One man 
needed $17,000 to enable him to hang on to a piece of 
timber, but the Portland banks wouldn’t think of let- 
ting him have it. ‘To-day the man who bought it is 
happy and rich. That tract alone has half a billion 
feet of the best fir in Oregon. Twenty years ago the 
man was a “ logger”; now he has timber enough to 
last fifty years, allowing - a cut of four or five hun- 
dred thousand feet every business day. 

It looked like easy money—putting straw homestead- 
ers on rich acres of forest land, taking transfers in 
exchange for a trifling douceur, and selling the land 
to the lumber kings. People thought no more of it— 
at least some people—than a New York district-leader 
does of voting some hundreds of imported Philadelphia 
darkies in a doubtful East Side district. The doctrine 
of Loyola was graven on their souls and knit into 
their daily life. I have said that lumber here is what 


And the resentful dozen forthwith cast, and convicted 
his client, which might have been expected from twelve 
upright men. ; 

People developed what might be called a territorial 
conscience. They saw nothing in land thievery to 
prevent a man’s looking into his own mirror. Now, 
having sold themselves at their own price, they are 
damning the “monopolists,” who, they say, paid it 
and took what they had to sell. 

It was a great upheaval while it lasted. Now, they 
say and hope, it is over. About eighty per cent. of 
Uncle Sam’s forest area has been given away, and 
most of it has passed into the large holdings. The 
cat has swallowed the canary, all but the feathers, 
which are not necessary to the satisfaction of its 
appetite. The feathers, in considerable quantity, are 
for sale, in the shape of scattered claims, some of 
whose owners held off for a big price until the day 
of salvation had passed and the timber kings had 
corralled the waterways and generally cemented their 
mastery of the situation. Some few of the small 
holders, with inspirational good sense, pooled their 
holdings, and one such combination, representing thirty 
thousand acres in eastern Oregon, made a most sat- 
isfying bargain. Timber here, as somebody remarked 
of steel in Pittsburg, has “turned out millionaires 
like sausages.” 

In the State of Washington a month or two ago a 
Forestry Association was organized, for the main -pur- 
pose, its prospectus said, “of discouraging corporate 
efforts for the cornering of timber-lands.” This in- 
deed would seem to be the laborer who enters into 
the vineyard at the eleventh hour. Its efforts to turn 
back the hands of the timber clock should bring a 
smile to the faces of the syndicates that own or control 
a vast percentage of the forests from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, all the way to San Francisco and 
then some, which own practically all the pine of 
Idaho, and in Oregon have much more than a hundred 
billion board feet of standing timber, out of a total 
of 210,000,000,000, estimated by the government ex- 
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perts. It should amuse such men as C. A. Smith and 
T. B. Walker, A. B. Hammond, Wright & Blodgett, 
John A. Humbird, Thomas Shevlin, Booth & Kelly, 
the Whitneys and Stanchfields of Detroit—and others 
whose holdings run up into the billions and are in- 
creasing in value by an astonishing per cent. every 
ear. 

Oh, say a kind word, somebody, for poor, old, guile- 
less, tuppence-ha’penny Wall Street, with its simple, 
bucolic ways. Congratulate Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Rogers, who “ own their own homes,” and also hard- 
working “ Andy ” Carnegie. These Midases I am talk- 
ing about now are all,or nearly all, lumbermen from 
around the Middle West, and their names constitute 
only a part of the list. Such concentration may be 
criminal when the other chap does it, but some of 
the biggest and most influential sawmill and lumber 
companies on the Coast, who ought, if this thing 
were really well “ organized,” to be in it, were going 
on until a year ago, depending on the supply of logs 
they could get in the open market. 

“Then,” said the head of one of them, “we got 
wise and went out and bought ten thousand acres, 
about three-quarters of a billion feet, which cost us 
seventy dollars an acre. We consider it worth a great 
deal more than that, but the people who sold it to 
us got it from the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
at about five.” . 

Says Puter, the “land-fraud king,” in a penitential, 
but nevertheless vengeful, book, which he penned in 
his dungeon cell: “There is a compensating side to 
these land frauds. . . . It simply brings to the atten- 
tion of the world, through this medium, the marvellous 
opportunities for the honest acquisition of wealth that 
abound in the West.” 

His inference seems faulty, but his point is well 
taken, nevertheless. There is opportunity in the Coast 
country in this year of our Lord, which “ monopolistic 
consolidations of capital,” being iniquitously attentive 
to business, will be prompt to lay hold upon. A power- 
ful New England promotion company, which a few 
years ago made some experimental investments in 
Oregon and Washington, has just sent a corps of men 
to canvass the whole Northwestern section anew, and 
to report on every possible opening for the establish- 
ment of anything that promises a profit as the country 
develops. When greater palaces are built on Beacon 
Street and Chestnut Hill, or possibly on Portland 
Heights, whose will be the crime and whose the credit? 
That is what I earnestly desire to know. 

At any rate, the day of cheap timber-land is gone 
by, along with the day of cheap labor—the day when 
two or three dollars would buy an acre of firs or 
larches two hundred feet high that would cut from 
twenty thousand feet upward. If you want it now, 
you pay. And unpopular as the doctrine may be, there 
are some very palpable advantages in what is called 
“monopoly ” of the timber. Mr. Weyerhaeuser and 
others like him knew what tremendous value the 
timber tracts would some day attain to. They will 
conserve these treasures for the selfsame reason. All 
they would really need to do from this time on would 
be to cut ripe timber that needs cutting and cut it 
as the forest experts say it should be cut, keep it 
growing, protect it from fire and waste, and reap 
an increase beside which kingdoms and principalities 
are only a grub-stake. Common human cupidity is, 
after all, pretty good surety for the perpetuation of 
resources. 

In the Portland Forestry Building, which is only 
one of Oregon’s wonders, a spacious temple of native 
logs that would make the pillars of St. Patrick’s look 
feeble, there is exhibited every one of the innumerable 
varieties of wood known to this timber State. Among 
them is the myrtle—a thing of wonderful grain and 
satinlike beauty. It is scarce in Oregon; it exists only 
in a few other places. Down in the Umpqua Valley, 
where the forests are thick, there were four thousand 
acres ‘of it, which the small settlers cut down and 
burned for the purpose of creating a range on which 
to browse their cattle. 

“Shall the people rule” or not? 

It is only anothér and a disheartening illustration 
of the prodigality and neglect of the Coast man in the 
matter of this richest of Coast possessions, but if some 
timber company had bought this tract of myrtle, pro- 
vided a way to get it to market, beautified homes with 
it, and in so doing made a-profit, what then? 

There are, indeed, almost as many variant views 
on the Coast timber subject. as there are people to en- 
tertain them; but with all the hue and cry that has 
been uplifted against the gathering of timber-land into 
big bunches, it is not difficult to read in the present 
state of things certain benefits that are bound to ac- 
crue from such extensive holdings. 

“In the first place,” said the Wise Man of the West, 
“there is an unconscionable lot of poppycock about the 
homesteader. There have been a lot of them, as there 
were in all the new States in an early stage of de- 
velopment. who let their names be signed to land ap- 
plications by sharps and speculators and took their bit 
for doing it, who never went near the land, but per- 
jured themselves in a statement that they had built 
houses there, and cultivated gardens in order to “ prove 
up.” The same thing was done in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the Dakotas. Then there have been others who 
really did live up among the bears and mountain lions 
to make their titles secure; but as to cutting the tim- 
ber, that’s rubbish. They never meant to log it, and 
they knew they couldn't log it. 

“A lot of folks East, who never saw a Pacific Coast 
forest, are led astray by the sentimental side of this 
story. Here are millions of acres, some of them more 
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than inaccessible, on mountain-tops, on the edges of 
great cafions; and the merchantable timber on them 
stands from two to three hundred feet high, is from 
two to eight feet in diameter, or even more, five feet 
from the ground, and from sixty to ninety feet in the 
clear before you strike a limb. The Easterner has an 
idea that these trees can be cut down with an axe and 
loaded on a wagon .and trundled out. I have just 
contracted to build a flume twenty-five miles long to 
carry the logs from one tract in southern Oregon to 
a point where they can be floated to a sawmill, and 
the estimated cost of it is three thousand dollars a 
mile. The first thing necessary to logging is a donkey- 
engine which costs three thousand dollars or four thou- 
sand dollars. Tell me where your quarter-section 
homesteader would get off with that proposition. It 
is nonsense. They file on the land to sell it. The 
whole thing, is an economic problem,.and can no more 
be handled by the poor settler with an axe and a pony 
than I can carry off the biggest building in Portland. 

“In order to get at most of this valuable timber, 
it is necessary to build flumes or logging railroads 
which cost even more. A road that will handle a hun- 
dred thousand feet a day will cost a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and when you talk about timber in this 
country, you talk about billions of feet or else it’s a 
shoe-string business. The sawmills of Portland alone 
have cut two million feet every working day for the 
last two years. Logging is an engineering proposition 
of a very advanced order. Already the most modern 
mechanisms for compressed air and electricity are be- 
ginning to be the paramount factors in the business, 
and to do it means money in large quantities. So far 
as grinding down the poor timber-owner is concerned, 
I have never known but one man, among all the 
‘timber kings,’ that was: downright mean. 

“The Weyerhaeuser people, who are the biggest of 
all, are about as fair as you expect people to be in 
this world of sin, sorrow, and business, and their 
policy in the handling and development of their im- 
mense property looks to the benefit of the States and 
communities in which they are doing business as well 
as to their own immediate profit. The best illustration 
of that I ever had was at a meeting where different 
interests were being heard on the subject of an increase 
of taxes. Mr. Long, of Tacoma, Secretary of the 
Weyerhaeuser Company, who, I think, has the most to 
do with the formulation of its policies, was the last 
man to talk. When everybody else had finished he 
said: 

“* Gentlemen, if the additional money to accrue from 
this taxation is to be spent in improving the roads 
cf the State, or in building more and better school- 
houses and giving the children a larger measure of 
education or comfort, or for any other thing that is 
for the interests of the people at large, we shall not 
object to it for a minute. The Weyerhaeuser Company 
is wealthy and is perfectly willing to pay its full 
share for any public improvements, but if this money 
is going into the pockets of a lot of political high- 
binders we will fight it to the limit of our ability.’ 

“ Now, timber to-day is taxed very heavily, and that 
4ax is the only thing, I believe, that stands in the 
way of the big timber companies handling their for- 
ests in practically the same way that the government 
does its reserves. Conservation is simple enough. The 
only question is one of its economic practicability. 
The fir, or ‘Oregon pine,’ so called, will seed only on 
bare ground. If the slashings are burned properly 
after a tract is cut over, and a good supply of trees 
left to seed it, in fifty years, with proper protection 
against fire, there will be firs a hundred feet high and 
from fourteen to sixteen inches in diameter, which 
make the most perfect piling in the world, and piling 
is big money; but to pay taxes at the present rate on 
these lands during that entire period would eat up 
their entire value and a good deal more, to say noth- 
ing of the necessary expense of maintaining fire patrols 
for their protection. As a business proposition, there 
is no company on earth that would undertake to do 
it. If the tax were made nominal until the timber 
reached the marketable age, with a provision that any 
land sold in the mean time should bear its full value 
of back taxes, the companies would reforest fast 
enough. So the question of conserving a timber sup- 
ply for future generations is very largely up to the 
State. 

“ At the present time there is only one company, to 
my knowledge, that is working its properties on the 
basis prescribed for the government reserves, and that 
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is the McLeod River country in California and south- 
ern Oregon. They have had government experts there 
and mapped the whole thing out. But that tract is 
sugar pine, and it is possible to work those forests 
that way. With fir I do not think it could be done.” 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the Coast even, 
there are as many different ways of timbering as there 
are trees, but everywhere there is a marked advance in 
method as there is in every other modern business; 
but whether by water or by rail, by steam or electricity, 
with this or that type of mechanism, the indispensable 
thing to them all is the experienced woodsman. A 
man may be good at a lot of things and a dire failure 
in the forest, so the skilled timber man in this country 
that ships lumber to-day to all the world is sure enough 
of a job if he wants it—that is to say, in normal 
times. The lumbering industry, like many others, has 
been on short commons since the panic. Yards in most 
parts of the continent were full when the depression 
came, building operations ceased abruptly, the rail- 
roads stopped buying, and a multitude of the timber 
camps of the Northwest have perforce been silent and 
deserted for months. Now, business is beginning to 
pick up. The signs were hung out for more men at 
the opening of the cool season, and the fifty thousand 
skilled timberjacks and sawmill men who have been 
idle or in makeshift jobs drifted back to the woods 
again. The pack-trains with flour, bacon, blankets, 
axes, and camp stoves began to travel the trails again; 
and far in the forests sounded the whistle of the log- 
ging locomotive, the pounding | of the “ bull donkey,’ 7 
the shout of the “ tree-fallevs” at their toil, and the 
unforgettable groan of the giant fir trees as they came 
to earth. 

There are all sorts of trades in the world, and un- 
til the forest agitation of the past few years the fol- 
lowers of them all have had a fair share of fame, all 
save the timberjack. It is hardly strange that the 
urbane world knows so little about him. He has been 
doing his methodical work for ages, necessarily a good 
way from the haunts of men. It was a rude work 
and a hard work—harder before the introduction of 
steam machinery-——and altogether there is mighty lit- 
tle in it of what most men count the joys of life. 

A lean, muscular, clear-eyed and strong-limbed man 
of thirty-eight. who handled a double-bitted axe with 
artistic ‘mastery, and, [ believe, could easily have writ- 
ten his name in the wood with it, stopped from his 
task in a Washington forest, and, leaning against his 
tree, said: 

“This is the finest life in the world, and the barest. 
When I’m away from the woods I’m miserable, and 
when I’m here I feel like I was in a chain-gang, but I 
can’t leave it. The timber is a habit. I'll never get 
away from it, and I guess it will last my time all 
right. The fact is, I don’t think I want to, much. 
Sometimes when we have been in here a good while 
even the tobacco ‘tastes bad, and I wish to God I’d 
never seen a pine tree, but a week away and I’m 
hungry to get back. The liking’s in the blood, I guess. 
My father was a lumberman in Maine, and went to 
Michigan when he was a young man. My mother was 
a lumberman’s daughter from over the line. I learned 
to swing an axe when I was a baby, and I’ve just fol- 
lowed the timber West. This is about the jumping-off 
place, though. After this is gone there probably won’t 
be any timber; and if they do keep some, I guess they’ll 
doctor it by electricity,” or he fell to chopping again 
with an easy, rhythmical motion, and an accuracy that 
is to be seen nowhere else in the world 

This man was a fair specimen of the worker of the 
logging-camps. They are nearly all American or 
Canadian bred, Scotch or Irish, and a lot of them show 
race. Occasionally there is a French Canadian, a 
Scandinavian, but the great majority are native Amer- 
icans, and in these Western camps you hear little of 
broken English. They are clannish in their trade, and 
have an amiable sort of pity for a man who can’t 
“fall” a tree, very much after the fashion of men in 
other trades. 

When the crew goes in the first work is to make a 
clearing and to build log houses, and the skill and celer- 
ity with which these sturdy structures are put to- 
gether is workmanlike to the last degree. Every con- 
ceivable thing that is needed to complete the place 
they turn out with the axe and the saw—rafters, floor 
timbers and boards, shingles for the roof. The floor- 
ing is of hand-hewn boards and logs; the table, made 
in like fashion, is superimposed upon a framework of 
logs, which includes the long log benches. When the 

















Where the timber of the Northwest is turned into marketable fum- 
ber—one of the principal lumber mills of the State of Washington 
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How the lumber is carried on its way to market 


dishes and cooking utensils are unpacked and estab- 
lished on the shelves it is a _ likely-looking place. 
Overhead, perhaps, are sleeping-quarters, and each 
jack’ carries his own blankets. 

Here your lumberman, forty, fifty of him or more— 
yes, often two or three hundred—lives through long 
months without seeing a face save those of his fellow 
workmen. Eat? There is no class of working-man in 
the world that is fed as is this jack of the woods. 
All the time one man at least is out hunting for the 
camp larder, and a company of lumberjacks has more 
game to its bill of fare than any metropolitan restau- 
rant. The lumber-camp cook in a first-class outfit is 
an artist in his line, and lays by twelve hundred dollars 
a year for his services, minus what he spends for 
clothing and tobacco, 

The wages of the woodsmen vary. In Montana the 
competent tree-faller gets sixty-five dollars a month, 
farther West he earns from four dollars to five dollars 


a day; and the hook-tender, who brings the log into the 
rollway where it is loaded on the car, pulls down as 
high as six dollars. Even the signal-boys, whose 


whole work is to motion to the engineman when to 
shut off his power, are paid two dollars a day; and 
until this year it was hard in this part of the world 
to find lads for the job, or, for that matter, men 
enough, anyway. 

Logging is like everything else. There is a bottom, 
and that is where you begin, at some twenty-six dollars 
or twenty-eight dollars a month and found. At first 
you “swamp,” clear away brush, cut roads, and get 
ready the logs to be “ skidded.” Work starts at seven 
o’clock, where, under the old régime, it used to be day 
break, and in midwinter the day is shortened by an 
hour and a half. Everybody pays five dollars a week 
for board, but employers say that the workman nowa- 
days, getting twice the salary ‘he uned to, does really 
about half the work. 

So goes the timberjack—six months at a stretch, full 
fed, well paid in contrast with the old wage and treat- 
mert, and helped by divers and sundry modern mechan- 
isms. But when six months are up his limit of in- 
dustry seems to have been reached, much as it was 
in the rude days back in the Mississippi forests. Then, 
snow, rain, or what not, it’s his pay, his store clothes, 
and the trail that leads to the town; and there it’s 
rather better to draw the veil over a lot of them, for 
many a man who is a model in the tall timber cannot 
stand the glare of the town lights, and rum from of old 
has been the lumberman’s curse. A chap of this type 
saves a few clothes and a stock of tobacco out of his 
“ pay-day ” maybe; but he has nothing else when he 
gets back to camp save a glassy eye, a memory of 
brain-storm, and a gladness that the great, complacent, 
still woods are there to welcome him. It is small 
wonder, indeed, that you see these sinewy men, with 
the gray in their hair, working away at the same thing, 
on to life’s end, for somebody else’s benefit—following, 
as I have said before, the trail of the vanishing pine. 
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IN THE PRODUCTION OF .“ SALOME ” 
AT THE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


Hii most famous (some might say 
Dy) “notorious ”) of modern’ music- 
, dramas, Richard Strauss’ 
Ex was produced by Mr. Oscar Ham- 





“the second public presentation of 
Strauss’ work in America, succeeding the first and 
cnly previous one after a lapse of two years and six 
days. 

To recount the picturesque and not unedifying his- 
tory of Strauss’ opera in this country would be to 
revive a thrice-told, a more than familiar, tale. Let 
it suffice to recall] here, for the benefit of the future 
anxious delver into the musical records of this day, 
that Strauss’ singular score was first made known to 
the ears of the home-staying American public on 
January 22, 1907, in a special performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House; that Miss Olive Fremstad, 
Mr. Anton Van Rooy, and Mr. Carl Burrian enacted 
respectively the rdles of Salome, John, and Herod; 
that Mr. Alfred Hertz conducted; that the perform- 
ance was one of memorable excellence; that the owners 
of the Metropolitan Opera House forbade any subse- 
quent representation of the work in their theatre on 
the ground that its retention in the repertoire would 
be “detrimental to the best interests” of the house; 
and that the opera was forthwith suppressed. So 
much for the facts of the work’s external history, as 
far as they are germane to these remarks. Inasmuch 
as the present commentator has already discussed at 
length in this journal the nature and characteristics 
of Salome as music and as drama, it may be con- 
ceived that there is no paramount need for repeating 
or paraphrasing what has already been said. Let us 
consider, rather, the interesting deed of Mr. Hammer- 
stein in accomplishing at the Manhattan a new pro- 
duction of the work. 

When Salome was produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House the German text was used—the -transla- 
tion to which Strauss set his music. For the Man- 
hattan production, Mr. Hammerstein has employed 
the original French text of Oscar Wilde’s drama. In 
casting the opera Mr. Hammerstein was thus enabléd 
to draw upon the remarkably strong Gallic wing of 
his company, allotting the title rdéle to Miss Mary 
Garden, the réle of Herod to Mr. Dalmores, and that 
of the Prophet to Mr. Dufranne. Miss Doria has the 
comparatively small though considerably significant 
part of Herodias. The minor réles are apportioned as 
follows: Narraboth, Mr. Valles; the Page of Herodias, 
Miss Severina; the five Jews, Messrs. Sellav, Ventu- 
rini, Montanari, Daddi, and Collin; the two Naza- 
renes, Messrs. De Segurola and Malfatti; the two 
soldiers, Messrs. Crabbé and De Grazia; a Cappado- 
cian, Mr. Fossetta; a slave, Miss Tancredi. Mr. Cam- 


panini conducted. The stage-manager was the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Coini. 

It should be said at once that the performance of 
Strauss’ 


preposterously difficult music-drama was 
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“SALOME” 








By Lawrence Gilman 


above all things engrossing; and this was due pri- 
marily to Mr. Campanini’s manner of conducting. He 
took the tempi at a faster pace than that chosen by 
Mr. Hertz, and the effect of this was to give an ex- 
traordinary quality of urgency to the music—a kind 
of frantic breathlessness, exigent and suppressed by 
turn, which exactly suits its character. It had, more- 
over, the effect of palliating to some extent the arrant 
sentimentality which is so curious and inexplicable a 
note in certain crucial passages of the score; while in 
such overwhelming moments as that of Salome’s tor- 
tured suspense during the decapitation of John, and 
that insurpassably dreadful one in which the head is 
delivered to her by the executioner, it raised the in- 
sensate and evil passicx of the music to a well-nigh 
insupportable pitch of intensity. In other respects 
Mr. Campanini’s reading was equally admirable— 
vivid in exposition, sensitive as to nuance, authorita- 
tive in style. His interpretation was in its way 
as notable an achievement as is his astonishingly 
clairvoyant reading of Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. 
The orchestra played with admirable zeal, though not 
always with perfect euphony. 

Upon the stage the performance was dominated by 
Miss Mary Garden’s impersonation of the heroine (if 
she is a heroine). This deponent has frequently con- 
fessed admiration for Miss Garden’s uncommon gifts 
as a singing-actress; yet she surprised even her ad- 
mirers by the revelation of her powers which she gave 
as Salome. She made her enactment of the part a 
complete and progressive disclosure of the character 
of Wilde’s monstrous woman, throughout its entire 
gamut—from the hectic restlessness and febrile irrita- 
tion of the opening scenes to the climax of erotic de- 
mentia at the end; and she accomplished this with 
an impressive exhibition of histrionie skill. There 
was far more of the requisite sensuality and un- 
bridled voluptuousness in her impersonation than in 
that of Miss Fremstad; far more of the smouldering 
intensity, the sexual unrest, which is essential to a 
true denotement of the part. Yet Miss Garden does 
not make the appalling horror of the concluding scene 
any more revolting in 
detail than is necessi- 
tated by the plain re- 
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forcibly the not very complex psychology of the 
part. 
Miss Doria was a somewhat too stolid Herodias, 


though she did not seriously disturb the harmony of 
the dramatie ensemble. The subsidiary were 
adequately handled. 

Mr. Hammerstein has mounted the opera lavishly 
and with much splendor of effect, especially in the 
matter of the costuming. ‘The setting of the one 
scene of the drama is handsome, elaborate, and sub 
stantial, though it is possible to wish for a more 
sombre scheme of color than has been chosen for it. 
The stage management is excellent, though in the 
lighting an effect suggestive more of moonlight and 
less of sunlight would be an improvement. 

As a whole, the performance was one of striking 
effectiveness, one which was communicative, eloquent 
vital; and in at least one particular—the superb 
and subtle miming of Miss Garden—it was insur- 
passable. Unstinted credit should go to Mr. Ham- 
merstein for his most commendable and dignified 
avoidance of certain effects of sheer sensationalism for 
which the drama furnishes and has furnished abundant 
excuse. Mr. Hammerstein might easily have taken 
advantage of these, but he has refrained. He has 
ordered his version of the work im a spirit of restraint 
and sobriety which might well serve as a pattern for 
any future producers. 

Of the work itself I can find nothing new to say. 
“There is no laughter too bitter, no irony too harsh 
for utterance, no passion too terrible to be set before 
the minds of men,” wrote the most sensitive of modern 
philosophers; but note carefully his epithets: they are 
“ bitter,” “ terrible’; not “ horrible” and “ revolting.” 
And one might recall the acute and true distinction 
made by Mr. Swinburne, when he speaks, in praising 
the genius of John Webster, of his power of exerting 
* the force of tragic and noble horror”: “ to the vulgar 
shock of ignoble and brutal horror he never conde- 
scends to submit his reader or subdue his inspiration.” 
—That, probably, contains in substance the case against 
Osear Wilde and Richard Strauss, 
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quirements of Wilde’s 
text. In the scene of 
the dance—which Miss 
Garden, unlike most 
Salomes, undertakes 
herself—there is noth- 
ing to give comfort to 
the vulgarly curious. 
Miss Garden conceives 
and executes this pas- 
sage delightfully. She 
dances with poetic 
beauty, with dramatic 
variety, with distine- 
tion, with skill and 
resource, and with a 
measure of bodily dis- 
play which can scarcely 
give offence even to 
those who are_ pos- 
sessed of a superhuman 
capacity for the detec- 
tion of impudicity. 
The Herod of Mr. 
Dalmores, though it is 
not so subtle and 
powerful a_ perform- 
ance as the marvellous 
impersonation of Mr. 
Burrian (comparisons 
are here inevitable), is 
nevertheless a_ highly 
intelligent and_ effect- 
ive conception. On the 
vocal side Mr. Dal- 
mores is greatly su- 
perior to his _prede- 
cessor in the rdle—in- 
deed, it is a question 
if he does not sing the 
music of the part en- 
tirely too well; it 
should be whined and 
chattered rather than 
beautifully declaimed. 
In Mr. Dalmores’ per- 
formance the _ singer 
triumphs somewhat at 


the expense of the 
histrion. 
Mr. Dufranne—who 


is, it cannot too often 
be said, one of the 
greatest singing-actors 
now on the lyric stage 
—sang the music of 
the Prophet with noble 
dignity and beautiful 
tone, and he acted with 
a right feeling for the 
essentials of the char- 














acter. The Manhattan 
production has in him 
a better Jokanaan than 
was Mr. Van Rooy— 
one who suggests more 
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WEEKLY 
The 


BENOIT CONSTANT COQUELIN, the most 
famous of contemporary French actors, 
died suddenly at Pont-aux-Dames, near 
Paris, on January 27th, within a few 
days of: his anticipated appearance in 
M. Rostand’s new play, Le Chanticler, in 
which it had been expected that he would 
duplicate the suecess which he achieved 
as Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Born in 1841, the son of a well-to-do 
baker of Boulogne, Coquelin “ the elder” 
—as he came to be called in contradis- 
tinction to a younger brother, also an 
actor—was sefit, .somewhat against his 
father’s will, to study acting at the Paris 
Conservatoire at the age of eighteen. It 
is said that objections were raised against 
his admission oh the ground that he was 
too homely in appearance ever to achieve 
success as an actor. Nevertheless, he per- 
sisted in his aspiration, and applied him- 
self so well that he obtained the second 
prize for comedy at the competition of 
1860. In December of the same year he 
made his début at the Théatre Francais 
as Gros René in Moliére’s Dépit Amour- 
cur, At the age of twenty-two he was 
elected “ sociétaire”” or permanent mem- 
ber, of the Théitre Francais company, and 
during the next three-and-twenty years 
he remained in the service of the French 
national theatre, winning extensive popu- 
larity. 

He then resolved to take the step that 
Sarah Bernhardt had done of breaking 
away and pursuing an independent career. 
In 1888, having formed a dramatic com- 
pany in association with the actress Jane 
Hading, he came to America, making his 
first appearance in this country in New 
York, at Palmer’s Theatre, on October 
8th, as Mascarille in Les Precieuses 
Ridicules, and as Noel in La Joie Fait 
Peur. A tour was subsequently made 
through the United States, and the visit 
proved profitable and successful. <A_ sec- 
ond visit was paid to these shores in 18!)4, 
and a third in 1900, on which occasion 
Coquelin was accompanied by Sarah Bern- 
hardt. His secession from the Théftre 
Francais resulted in a lawsuit, and a 
heavy fine was imposed upon him; but 
this was ultimately suspended, and a 
compromise arrived at by which Coquelin 
was_to be free during a certain period of 
the year, and to act as a member of the 
Théitre Francais during the remainder. 

The actor’s reputation soon spread be- 
yond the borders of his own country. 
His strong personality and self-assertion 
made him a familiar figure in Europe. 
He was a born comedian, and soon came 
he recognized as without a peer in the 
“* certain parts, notably the 
His round, smiling 
mall expres- 


ow 
portraya. 
lackeys of Moin. 

face, with the flat nu 
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sive eyes—those physical tim. a, 
in fact, which had almost preventeu 1... 
acceptance into the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1859, went to make up a personality 
that impressed itself forcibly upon all 
who beheld him. Yet in s¢rious and even 
heroic parts Coquelin soon obtained a 
similar supremacy, and he was at his best 
in his classical and dramatic roles, es- 
pecially as Mathias in 7'he Bells. Dur- 
ing his eight-and-forty years upon the 
stage he played in more than ninety 
characters, forty of which he may be said 
to have “ ereated.” Among the principal 
of these may be mentioned: Figaro, in 
Le Mariage de Figaro; Jean Valjean, in 
lics Misérables; Searpia, in Tosca; Dia- 
foirus, in Le Malade Imaginaire; Aristide, 


in Le Lion Amoureux; Flambeau, in 
L’Aiglon; Don César, in Don César de 
Bazan. His clean-cut elocution and re- 


markable sense of rhythm made his per- 
formances exceptional. His greatest sue- 
cess, perhaps, or at any rate the one 
which most recently impressed itself upon 
the popular imagination, was that which 
he achieved in his impersonation of the 


hero of M. Rostand’s play, Cyrano de 
Bergerac. M. tostand’s forthcoming 
play, Le Chanticlcr, which has _ been 


eagerly looked for by the Parisian pub- 
lic was written for Coquelin, who was to 
have taken the part of the rooster among 
the farmyard animals that comprise the 
characters. 

Coquelin’s father lived to take pride 
in his son’s earlicr successes, but he was 
never able wholly to get over his disap- 
pointment in the faet that his son had 
taken to the stage. 

“JT remember,” said the old man short- 
ly before his death, when his son was 
becoming famous, “that Constant was a 
good baker. He would have gone far in 
the trade.” 

Coquelin wrote and published a num- 
ber of treatises relative to the theatre in 
which he expounded the actor’s art. 
Among them were L’Art et le Comédien 
and L’Art de Dire Monologue—the latter 
written in collaboration with his brother. 
At one time he became engaged in a con- 
troversy with Sir Henry Irving. 

“When I have a role to create,” he ex- 
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plained on one occasion, “ I begin by read- 








World’s 


ing the play through from beginning to 
end with the greatest attention. Having 
found out what my character thinks and 
what his moral condition, I conclude 
what he must be physically—his carriage, 
his words, his gestures. Then I him 
in my mind’s eye getting off the tirades 
and phrases demanded of him. 

“An actor does imitate, but to what 
degree? As much as Molidre does who 
has not painted a miser, a misanthrope, a 
hypocrite, but the miser, the misanthrope. 
the hypocrite. So it is with the actor, 
who copies different mannerisms of gait, 
speech, and gesture which have become 
fixed in his mind. Then the publie ex 
claims, ‘ That’s it exactly.’ And this is 
true, because what they see is the résumé 
of the different types that everybody has 
seen. 

The French press paid a high tribute 
to the dead aetor. ‘“ M. Coquelin will b« 
mourned by every one,” remarked = the 
Temps—" by the authors, of whom he was 
the brilliant interpreter; by the public 
of whom he was the idol; by the great 
and humble; and by poor actors, of whom 
he was the benefactor.” 


1s 


see 





Ambition 


No bay for me that critics may deny 
In distant ages; no position high 

fo win me others’ envy, but a place 
Among the men of service to my race. 


To earn the meed of praise that comes 
to me 

Who sees at eve his daily labor dotie, 

And done so well no hostile eye ean find 

A flaw in it, or fault of any kind. 

To spread a note of cheer where’er | 
stray. 

To lead the joyless to a brighter day. 

To fill the hearts of sufferers with 

To stand alway a sturdy foe to wrong. 


To the of with 


or 
song. 


win love those whom I 
toil. 

To keep as close as may be to the soil 

Whence come my strength and power, and 
anon, 

When it must be, to die with harness on. 


JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


PURE MILK FOR BABY, 

SANITARY milk ptoduction was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
are largely pa on his methods, but none are so 
thorough and so rigidly enfotced as thé Borden system. 
For over fifty years the Eacte BRAND CONDENSED 
MILK has proved its claim as the best food for infants. ,*, 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 45 cents a 
bottle. o*%-s 
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DiIDN’T KNOW 
Coffee’ ’as the Cause. 

‘pate miarly of eat- 

hamed by futlowing 


Many daily habits, 
ing and drinking, are 
our elders. 

In this way ill-health is often fastened 
upon children. A Ga. lady says: 
had been allowed to drink coffee 
ever since I can remember; but even as 
a child I had a weak stomach, which fre- 
quently refused to retain food. 

“The taste of coffee was in my mouth 
all the time, and was, as I found out 
later, the cause of the stomach rebelling 
against food. 

“T now see that it was only from follow- 
ing the example of my elders that I form- 
on and continued the miserable habit 
of drinking coffee. My digestion remained 
poor, nerves unstrung, frequent headache, 
and yet I did not suspect the true cause. 

 hiother trouble was a bad, muddy 
complexion, for which I spent time and 
money for creams, massaging, ete., without 
any results. 

“After I was married I was asked to 
try Postum, and, would you believe it, 
I, an old coffee toper, took to Postum 
from the very first. We made it right— 
according to directions on the pkg., and it 
had a most delicate flavour, and I at once 
quit coffee with the happiest results. 

“T now have a perfectly clear, smooth 
skin, fine digestion and haven’t had a 
headache in over two years.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
Write for free catalog “PLANTS & PLANS FOR 

gt BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS” 


It instructs how and what to plant to obtain 
artistic and charming effects around the humbie 
little cottage or large estate, Write now. 
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WEEKLY 
The 


BENOIT CONSTANT COQUELIN, the most 
famous of contemporary French actors, 
died suddenly at Pont-aux-Dames, near 
Paris, on January 27th, within a few 
days of his anticipated appearance in 
M. Rostand’s new play, Le Chanticler, in 
which it had been expected that he would 
duplicate the success which he achieved 
as Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Born in 1841, the son of a well-to-do 
baker of Boulogne, Coquelin “the elder ” 
—as he came to be called in contradis- 
tinction to a younger brother, also an 
actor—was sett, .somewhat against his 
father’s will, to study acting at the Paris 
Conservatoire at the age of eighteen. It 
is said that objections were raised against 
his admission oh the ground that he was 
too homely in appearance ever to achieve 
success as an actor. Nevertheless, he per- 
sisted in his aspiration, and applied him- 
self so well that he obtained the second 
prize for comedy at the competition of 
1860. In December of the same year he 
made his début at the Théatre Francais 
as Gros René in Moliére’s Dépit Amour- 
cuz, <At the age of twenty-two he was 
elected “ sociétaire” or permanent mem- 
ber, of the Théitre Francais company, and 
during the next three-and-twenty years 
he remained in the service of the French 
hational theatre, winning extensive popu- 
larity. 

He then resolved to take the step that 
Sarah Bernhardt had done of breaking 
away and pursuing an independent career. 
In 1888, having formed a dramatie com- 
pany in association with the actress Jane 
Hading, he came to America, making his 
first appearance in this country in New 
York, at Palmer’s Theatre, on October 
8th, as Mascarille in Les Precieuses 
Ridicules, and as Noel in La Joie Fait 
Peur. A tour was subsequently made 
through the United States, and the visit 
proved profitable and successful. <A_ sec- 
ond visit was paid to these shores in 18!)4, 
and a third in 1900, on which occasion 
Coquelin was accompanied by Sarah Bern- 
hardt. His secession from the Théftre 
Francais resulted in a. lawsuit, and a 
heavy fine was imposed upon him; but 
this was ultimately suspended, and a 
compromise arrived at by which Coquelin 
was.to be free during a certain period of 
the year, and to act as a member of the 
Théitre Francais during the remainder. 

The actor’s reputation soon spread be- 
yond the borders of his own country. 
His strong personality and self-assertion 
made him a familiar figure in Europe. 
He was a born comedian, and soon came 
to be recognized as without a peer in the 
portrayal of certain parts, notably the 
lackeys of Moliére. His round, smiling 
face, with the flat nose and small expres 
sive eyes—those physical charaeters:oucs, 
in fact, which had almost prevented his 
acceptance into the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1859, went to make up a personality 
that impressed itself forcibly upon all 
who beheld him. Yet in serious and even 
heroic parts Coquelin soon obtained a 
similar supremacy, and he was at his best 
in his classical and dramatic roéles, es- 
pecially as Mathias in 7'he Bells. Dur- 
ing his eight-and-forty years upon the 
stage he played in more than ninety 








| characters, forty of which he may be said 


to have “ created.” Among the principal 
of these may be mentioned: Figaro, in 
Le Mariage de Figaro; Jean Valjean, in 
Les Misérables; Searpia, in Tosca; Dia- 
foirus, in Le Malade Imaginaire; Aristide, 


in Le Lion Amoureux; Flambeau, in 
L’Aiglon; Don César, in Don César de 
Bazan. His clean-cut elocution and _ re- 


markable sense of rhythm made his per- 
formances exceptional. His greatest sue- 
cess, perhaps, or at any rate the one 
which most recently impressed itself upon 
the popular imagination, was that which 
he achieved in his impersonation of the 


hero of M. Rostand’s play, Cyrano de 
Bergerae, M. Rostand’s forthcoming 
play, Le Chanticlcr, which has been 


eagerly looked for by the Parisian pub- 
lie was written for Coquelin, who was to 
have taken the part of the rooster among 
the farmyard animals that comprise the 
characters. 

Coquelin’s father lived to take pride 
in his son’s earlicr successes, but he was 
never able wholly to get over his disap- 
pointment in the fact that his son had 
taken to the stage. 

““T remember,” said the old man short- 
ly before his death, when his son was 
becoming famous, “that Constant was a 
good baker. He would have gone far in 
the trade.” 

Coquelin wrote and published a num- 
ber of treatises relative to the theatre in 
which he expounded the actor’s art. 
Among them were L’Art et le Comédien 
and L’Art de Dire Monologue—the latter 
written in collaboration with his brother. 
At one time he became engaged in a con- 
troversy with Sir Henry Irving. 

“When I have a role to create.” he ex- 
plained on one occasion, “ I begin by read- 
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ing the play through from beginning to 
end with the greatest attention. Having 


found out what my character thinks and 
what is his moral condition, I conclude 
what he must be physically—his carriage, 
his words, his gestures. Then I see him 
in my mind’s eye getting off the tirades 
and phrases demanded of him. 

“An actor does imitate, but to what 
degree? As much as Moliére does who 
has not painted a miser, a misanthrope, a 
hypocrite, but the miser, the misanthrope. 
the hypocrite. So it is with the actor, 
who eopies different mannerisms of gait, 
speech, and gesture which have become 
fixed in his mind. Then the public ex- 
claims, ‘ That’s it exactly.’ And this is 
true, because what they see is the résumé 
of the different types that everybody has 
seen. 

The French press paid a high tribute 
to the dead actor. “ M. Coquelin will be 
mourned by every one,” remarked the 
Temps—" by the authors, of whom he was 
the brilliant interpreter; by the publie, 
of whom he was the idol; by the great 
and humble; and by peor aetors, of whom 
he was the benefactor.” 





Ambition 


No bay for me that critics may deny 

In distant ages; no position high 

To win me others’ envy, but a place 

Among the men of service to my race. 

To earn tle meed of praise that comes 
to me 

Who sees at eve his daily labor dotie, 

And done so well no hostile eye can find 

A flaw in it, or fault of any kind. 

To spread a note of cheer where’er | 

stray. 

lead the joyless to a brighter day. 

fill the hearts of sufferers with song. 

stand alway a sturdy foe to wrong. 


the with 
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toil. 
To keep as close as may be to the soil 
Whence come my strength and power, and 
anon, 
When it must be, to die with harness on. 
Jotun KENDRICK BANGS. 
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Coffée Was the Cause. 





Many daily habits, particularly of eat- 
ing and drinking, are keomed by following 
our elders. 

In this way ill-health is often fastened 
upon children. A Ga. lady says: 

“T had. been allowed to drink coffee 
ever since I can remember; but even as 
a child I had a weak stomach, which fre- 
quently refused to retain food. 

“The taste of coffee was in my mouth 
all the time, and was, as I found out 
later, the cause of the stomach rebelling 
against food. 

“T now see that it was only from follow- 
ing the example of my elders that I form- 
yy and continued the miserable habit 
of drinking coffee. My digestion remained 
poor, nerves unstrung, frequent headache, 
and yet I did not suspect the true cause. 

“Another trouble was a bad, muddy 
complexion, for which I spent time and 
money for creams, massaging, etc., without 
any results. 

“After I was married I was asked to 
try Postum, and, would you believe it, 
I, an old coffee toper, took to Postum 
from the very first. We made it right— 
according to directions on the pkg., and it 
had a most delicate flavour, and I at once 
quit coffee with the happiest results. 

“T now have a perfectly clear, smooth 
skin, fine digestion and haven’t had a 
headache in over two years.” 

“‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Q'TUH however little interest the aver- 
age business man may view the 
% technicalities of the Wall Street 
% money - market, there can hardly 
fail to appeal to him the broad 











). ¢ fact that in the extreme cheapness 
SERVES EY of money in every part of the world 
EY AE) th ‘re exists what is perhaps the 








most important of present influ- 
ences operating on the investment markets. 

It is not my purpose to go into the causes of these 
conditions of world-wide money ease, but rather, from 
the standpoint of the investor about to buy or sell, 
io take them as they are and attempt to figure up 
how they have already influenced prices and what 
future influence they are likely to exert. Money in 
such plenty as it is now is by no means an unmixed 
blessing: great quantities: of capital seeking ¢ employ- 
ment for a short time tend, of course, to raise the 
price of securities, but are also likely to create con- 
ditions of instability into which it will pay the in- 
vest or to look with care. 

Taking first the question of the direct influences 
exerted by cheap money on security prices, it appears 
that these are divided somewhat as follows: (1) The 
influence arising from purchases of income-bearing se- 
curities with money borrowed at a lower rate, for 
the purpose of making the difference in interest. (2) 
The purchase of securities by institutions who find 
that in this way they can get a better rate than 
through their regular loaning operations. (3) Pool 
operations in stocks and speculative bonds engineered 
on the possibility of getting plenty of cheap) money 
from the banks with which to carry on the manipula- 
tion. (4) Purchases of stocks for control as a part 
of the putting through of deals which can only be 
made when money is easy. ‘ 

The first of these points of contact between low 
money-rates and the price of securities was of the 
greatest importance in stimulating the almost con- 
oan rise in bonds which took place last year. 
After January, money became a drug on the market, 
and remained so until December. Banks, business 
men, capitalists—every one, in fact—had money to 
lend, but with business practically suspended could 
find no borrowers. That was the time when money 
went into bonds, when shrewd people who foresaw 
into what channel the first of the incoming tide of 
returning contidence would flow borrowed right and 
left the money which nobody seemed to want and 
hought bonds with it. For a long period prior to 
the middle of 1908 there was a chance to buy excel- 
lent bonds yielding twice and even three times as 
much as the cost of the money used to make the 
purchase. And untold millions of dollars belonging 
to people who had not quite the requisite courage to 
buy the bonds themselves made fortunes for those 
who knew what had happened after other panics— 
and seized their opportunity. 

Bonds are not selling now on any basis which makes 
it possible to repeat the profit of these transactions 
of last year, but the disparity between the present 
income from good bonds and what it rosts to borrow 
time-money is still such as to make buying for ex- 
cess income play a very important part in the bond- 
market. Take the case of a man who believes that 
a couple of months from now, with the opening of 
the spring seasor, bonds will have a further advance. 
At the time 6¢ writing, it is possible to borrow sixty- 
day money at two per cent. Gilt-edged savings-bank 
bonds can be bought to yield four per cent. Granted 
that the principal does not depreciate in the mean 
time, here is a chance to make two per cent. clear 
profit in income. 

It is often asked wherein lies the difference between 
operations of this kind and regular margin operations. 
In the principle of the thing there is no difference. 
But in the way it usually works out, it must be re- 
membered that people who have the facilities to go 
in for transactions of this kind are usually wealthy 
investors who are well able to protect what they do. 
Furthermore, the savings-bank bonds, which alone 
form a safe basis for such operations, are a_ pretty 
solid sort of security and not apt to fluctuate to any 
great extent. 

The second way in which security prices are di- 
rectly affected by a money-market such as we are 
having now, in which it is impossible to lend money 
ata fair rate, is through purchases of bonds by 
money-lending institutions. Ordinarily a bank or 
insurance company puts a certain amount of its re- 
sources into bonds and stocks and keeps the _ rest 
liquid, so that it can be loaned out. But at a time 
like the present, when loaning is so unremunerative, 
there is a strong disposition, on the part of the man- 
agers of these institutions, to increase the proportion 
of resources invested in income-producing securities. 
Institution buying of this kind has been a feature of 
the bond-market for some time past. As a matter of 
fact, the present week rounds out a period of a full 
year containing only two weeks in which call-money 
has averaged over two and one-quarter per cent., and 
during most of that time rates have been actually 
lower than the interest which the trust companies, at 
least, pay their depositors. Naturally these institu- 
tions, failing to see where they could make profits 
lending out at two per cent. money for which they 
are paying two per cent. and over, have turned to 
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By Franklin Escher 


the bond-market and taken on large lines of income- 
producing securities. ; 

Closely allied with these institutions’ operations 

there are the purchases of the dealers who know that 
during a long period of low money the banks and 
trust companies are bound to come into the market 
after bonds, and so lay in their supplies accordingly. 
Guided by previous experience as to the class of bonds 
which. will be most in requisition, these dealers buy 
confidently, and often to an extent which gives great 
underlying strength to the market. At the present 
time, however, this influence is confined to a more 
or less limited number of issues; so great has been 
the advance in many of the most ‘desirable bonds that 
whatever the dealer may figure the further demand 
may be, he is apt to be af raid to take the bonds for 
his own account. 

Another way in which stock and bond prices are 
affected by cheap money is through the operations 
of the pools, which come into existence as naturally 
during a period of easy money as do mushrooms in a 
time of plenty of rain. First the better class of stocks 
and the speculative bonds are taken in hand by their 

various sponsors, and when the advances in them have 
been carried far enough attention is turned to the 
active low-priced issues in which it is easy to get a 
following. With an unlimited supply of money avail- 
able from the banks some remarkable results can be 
obtained, and stocks made to look attractive even 
from an investment standpoint by the sheer force of 
the buying by: which they are advanced. In the 
market recently it has been no uncommon thing, on 
days when the standard stocks have either stood still 
or receded, to have two or three low-priced “ special- 
ties” advancing vigorously by themselves. That is 
the work of the pools, and on a plentiful supply of 
cheap money the pools are entirely dependent. 

The remaining way in which low money influences 
stock prices is through the comparative ease with which 

“deals” can be put through when there is plenty of 
money to be had. Purchase in the open market, for 
instance, of the control of such properties as Colorado 
and Southern, Wisconsin Central, and Chesapeake 
and Ohio, usually means the borrowing of large sums 
of money, such. deals, in fact, being seldom under- 
taken unless there is a large amount of money avail- 
able at low rates. On the other hand, the very fact 
that the cash necessary to carry out these deals is 
so easy to get is enough, often, to cause syndicates 
to undertake combinations which they would not 
otherwise think of going into. Many of these changes 
of railroad control which have taken place lately have 
been on the tapis for a long time, but not until now 
have money conditions been quite right to carry them 
out. Indirectly, of course, the stocks of the companies 
which figure in these combinations ‘:ave been very 
strongly affected. And »°. only has there been a 
sharp. rise in the shares of roads in which deals have 
actually taken place, but advances almost equally 
great have taken place in the stocks of companies 
picked out as likely to figure in deals to come. 

These are the chief ways in which conditions of 
wide-spread money ease operate for higher prices in 
stocks and bonds. But there remain one or two ques- 
tions which the cautious investor will do well to con- 
sider. For a whole year now the lever has been in 
adroit hands, and during a good part of that time 
has been kept powerfully at work. Stocks are very 
generally said to have * overdiscounted” the return 
of prosperity—may it not be that some of the rise 
has been due to the great ease of money? And if 
that is so, is not the basis on which a good many 
securities are selling rather too much dependent upon 
the continuance of a condition which must of neces- 
sity be temporary? Already we have had an ex- 
traordinarily long period, of low money-rates, and 
while the end of it is not in sight, it seems as though 
the advent of trade conditions justifying present se- 
curity prices might in itself be enough to cause a 
general rise in money-rates. 

There is to be further considered in this connection 
the fact that with all the great amount of investment 
going on at present, and particularly with all the 
new securities which are being put out, floating capi- 
tal is tending largely to become fixed. A large pro- 
portion of this ‘available floating supply of capital 
is money which, under normal business conditions, 
would be passing through the channels of trade, and 
which will be needed as soon as business revives. 
But suppose in the mean time that this money has 
been put into railroad bonds. Suppose, for instance, 
that instead of building a wing on his factory the 
small manufacturer has put three or four thousand 
dollars into securities—what will happen when trade 
becomes more brisk and he decides to go ahead and 
build the extension to his plant? Sell his bonds, 
naturally, to raise the money. But suppose that from 
Maine to California the same thing has been going 
on—may it not mean that the hoped- -for business 
revival will mean the marketing of a pretty large 
aggregate of securities? 

“There is seldom a time when the working of our 
remarkable currency system does not show forth the 
necessity for a change which shall put some sort of 
a power of regulation into the hands of a central in- 
stitution. The present is no exception. Too little 
money is bad and too much money is bad—for com- 
munities as well as individuals. In the world’s older 
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banking communities they recognize this fact, and 
a central controlling power, which can take in as 
well as give out, sees to it that the supply of money 
is neither too small nor too great. Sooner or later 
we shall come around to this idea; but, unfortunately. 
little progress is likely to be made while money condi- 
tions remain as at present. This is a country in 
which great changes come only under the stress of 
circumstances. 


E. W. C.—I am the owner of some bonds of a South- 
ern steel company which I want to sell, but for which 
there is no bid on the “curb.” Is there any other 
market for outside securities in New York except the 
“curb”? 

There is an exceedingly active market in many 
issues of ‘“ outside securities” directly between deal- 
ers. Any first-class bond-house will either handle 
your order direct or will give you the name of other 
dealers making a specialty of the bonds you have 


K. R—Can you give me a reason why Canadian 
Pacific stock sells higher than the stock of its Amer- 
ican competitors paying the same dividend? 

One reason is that the stock is very close held. 
Another is that the road is not subject to the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the same 
degree as are the American lines. 


P. N. M.—Do you consider Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas preferred a safe investment? 

Missouri, Kansas, and Texas preferred is considered 
a fair investment for a business man. The amount 
outstanding is small, and the road’s earning power is 
growing with the territory it serves. Besides, it is 
one of the few remaining independent lines, and 
stands a good chance of being taken into one of the 
larger systems. 


C. C. L.—When gold bars are shipped abroad, who 
stands the expense, the exporting bank or the Treas- 
ury? Why is gold coin not preferable? 

The exporting banker stands all expenses of ship- 
ment, and in addition must pay the Treasury a 
premium of four hundred dollars for each million 
taken. ‘The bars are packed in kegs™each of which 
holds about six bars worth eight thousand dollars 
apiece. When bars are shipped, they are bought by 
weight and credited at the receiving bank in Europe 
by weight. But when coin is shipped, it has to be 
bought at the Treasury at face value. If the pieces 
are somewhat worn the exporting banker loses the 
difference, for the credit abroad is always by weigitt. 
For this reason bars are much more-desirable. 


A. B= What 4> uw think of the present condition 
of the copper Meva. market? 

H. l—Why the copper stocks, such as Amalgamated 
and Anaconda, should sell as high as they do puzzles 
me. The copper trade seems not to have recovered any- 
thing like as fast as has the steel trade and railroad 
traffic. Yet copper stocks are selling relatively as 
high as do most other securities compared with the 
low prices of 1907, I see that copper metal is weak 
ai about fourteen cents—against twenty-five cents in 
1907. Yet friends of mine advise me to buy the cop- 
per stocks for an advance. ; 

That copper metal is being produced at present 
faster than it is being consumed will hardly be denied. 
At the same time, it is very much of a question how 
much truth there is in the stories of the supplies of 
metal which have been accumulated—we should not 
be surprised, indeed, in case a general buying move- 
ment of the metal were to set in if the stocks on 
hand could be easily disposed of. As to what you 
say about the price, copper metal is certainly relative- 
ly” low, though not nearly as low as it would seem 
relative to the doubtful twe nty-five-cent quotation of 
1907. Furthermore, cost of production has decreased 
since then, and thé margin of profit is wider. As to 
the level at which the copper stocks you mention are 
selling, it must be borne in mind that the outlook in 
the electrical business is bright, that the railroads 
are now again well supplied with money, and, that 
when the lull in the trade recovery is over it would 
not be surprising to see a strong buying movement of 
copper spring up. 


J. L. L., JIr—Do you consider the new issue of 
Chesapeake and Ohio five-per-cent. bonds a good invest- 
ment? What security is back of the bonds? 

We consider these bonds a very attractive business 
man’s investment. Full particulars regarding them. 
we understand, will be available about the 10th of 
the current month. 


W. B—In case of a reorganization of Erie, is the 
bondholder’s claim better if he has not sold his 
coupons? 

A reorganization of Erie is highly improbable. We 
do not believe that the bondholder’s claim would be 
better for his not having sold his coupons. 


0. E. B—Which do you consider the better invest- 
ment, Northern Pacific or Great Northern preferred? 

It is impossible for-us to go into a detailed com- 
parison. Both are excellent properties. and under the 
same most efficient management. 
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The College President and 
the Undergraduate 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President 
of Western Reserve University and 
Adelbert College, Cleveland 


Tue impression is common that the 
college president has no relation to the 
undergraduate. A distinguished president 
said to me that he had occasion to ask 
the father of a student in his college 
what the boy thought about the work of 
his president. The father replied that the 
boy had said he did not see much of the 
president, and that he had little or no 
thought about him. I heard recently of 
a student who waited two weeks to find 
a proper time for a talk with the presi- 
dent of his college. The impression does 
prevail that the college president is the 
president of a corporation or of the fae- 
ulty, but has no concern with the students. 

Whether the president should have any 
relation with undergraduates is an im- 
portant question. There are several 
forms of work to any one of which the 
president may properly give the larger 
share of his time and ability. The scho- 
lastic side, the financial side, the admin- 
istrative side as embodied in conference 
with colleagues and trustees, are certainly 
elements of primary importance. But it 
requires no argument to prove that the 
college exists through its endowment and 
administration and courses of study for 
the sake of the students thentselves. The 
manhood of the student is the ultimate 
end. Teaching and endowment and equip- 
ment are only methods or means to pro- 
mote the enlargement of his character. 

In strengthening any kind of relation- 
ship between the undergraduate and the 
president the mere location of the presi- 
dent’s office is important. The offices cf 
not a few college presidents are harder 
to reach than the ollice of the President 
of the United States. Ushers and porters 
and office-boys guard them. The office of 
one college president known to me lies 
at the end of a series of other admin- 
istrative rooms. The office of another 
was or is beyond an imposing and im- 
pressive faculty-room, and is well guard- 
ed by a faithful custodian. The office 
of still a third, of a technical school, lies 
reached 


in an inner recess. which is 
through the office of at least one sec- 
retary. The office of still another is a 


sort of sky parlor to. which a narrow 
staircase leads, which, despite the hearti- 
ness of the welcome that awaits you at 
the top, few students would attempt to 
reach. Such conditions, some executives 
believe, are necessary in order to shield 
them from trivial interruptions. Despite 
such considerations, I believe that less 
harm is done by the president himself 
having his office in the most accessivle 
place. Students do not too easily come 
into a college president’s office, and the 
approach should be made just as simple 
and natural as possible. His office would 
better be the outer office; his clerks, sec- 
retaries, and other helpers being placed 
upon the inside. 

The nature of the relation of the. col- 
lege president to the undergraduate is, I 
think, summed up in the great word 

* friend.” From the moment when the 
student enters, a timid Freshman, to the 
hour of his receiving his degree the presi- 
dent should be one of his chief friends. 
I shall never forget what President Eliot 
said to me when he gave me the paper 
admitting me to the Freshman class. 
The document was handed to him by the 
secretary. He opened it, and saw upon 
it a long list of conditions. His remark 
was, “ You are heavily conditioned, but 
1 think you’can make them up.” The 
frankness and the encouragement of that 
simple sentence will always remain with 
me. <A distinguished professor of eco- 
nomics in a large State university has 
told me of the friendship of the same 
great president for himself when he, an 
undergraduate, was suffering from typhoid 
fever. The opportunity .open to such a 
friend as a college president to be of 
service to the student is priceless. This 
service largely takes on the form of per- 
sonal conferences. Perhaps. the question 
of a choice of a career is more common 
than any other; but matters as personal 
as the making of an engagement for mar- 
riage or as taking out a life-insurance 
policy are freque'*. It is told of Jowett, 
the Master of Bailiol, that: ‘“ He thought 
of them [undergraduates] day and night. 
He won their confidence, and those who 
Were in distress turned to him for help 
and advice.” At the funeral service of 
Doctor McCosh, Henry van Dyke said: 

“We loved him’ because he loved us. He 
could not always call our names, but he 
always ‘knew us very well indeed.’ He 
‘knew that we were his boys. Fe sym- 
pathized with us in our disappointments. 
He was glad when anything good came 
to us. He honestly and warmly desired 
the temporal and eternal welfare of every 
cne of his students. And so-to-day the 
hearts of men all over this country—yes, 





and all around the world—are turning to 
this place with thoughts of sorrow and 
pride and loyal love.” 

A similar friendship was one of the 
great open secrets of Doctor Arnold of 


Rugby. Of him Stanley says: “To any 
who were in narrow circumstances, not 


several, he would at 
once offer assistance, sometimes making 
them large presents of books on their 
entrance at the university; sometimes 
tendering them large pecuniary aid, and 
urging to them that his power of doing 
so was exactly one of those advantages of 
his position which he was bound to use.” 

In a college of a thousand students it 
is often said that it is impossible for the 
president to come into close relationship 
with more than a small number. The 
remark is in part true, in part false. A 
college president can come into close re- 
lationship with a far larger number than 
is usually thought, in case he adopts 
ordinary means for the promotion of ac- 
quaintance. 

In such friendships—wise, strong, truc, 
and always genuine—there are three fun- 
damental conditions. One is courtesy. 
Of course the college president will be 
courteous to the undergraduate, not on 
the ground of superiority, but because 
he is a gentleman. One of the most 
courteous of college presidents was Rob- 
ert E. Lee. His courtesy, however, some- 
times carried along with itself the ele- 
ment of superficiality. One of his col- 
leagues in the university at Lexington 
has said to me that if General Lee were 
walking with one of his associates and 
saw that they were to meet a student 
Lee might ask the name or inquire some- 
what regarding the life of this student. 
“That man coming,” his associate would 
say, “is Smith of New Orleans. His 
father fought in the war. Smith was a 
poor student in his Freshman year, but 
is doing very well now as a Junior.” On 
meeting the student General Lee would 
salute him, calling him by name, saying: 
“Give my regards to your father, if you 
please; I am glad to hear such good 
tidings, too, Mr. Smith, about the im- 
provement in your work.” Beloved as 
was Lee by his students, as well as by his 
soldiers, such superficial politeness finally 
comes to kill itself. Such courtesy is, 
nevertheless, much to be preferred to the 
condition indicated by a remark that was 
once current in a certain college to the 
effect that “this spot is the spot where 
the president once bowed to a student.” 

A further fundamental element in the 
friendship of the college president for his 
students is simplicity and sympathy. 
Such elements were well embodied in 
Mark Hopkins. The story is told of a 
man going to Williamstown to enter the 
college. who was married. Doctor Hop- 
kins received him in a mood of genuine 
regard. The talk ran upon general sub- 
jects, but the student withal had the 
idea that there might be some doubt 
about the willingness of the college to 
receive as a student a man who was 
married. At last the student blurted out 
with the remark, “ But, Doctor Hopkins, 
I am married.” The great friend re- 
plied, “So am I, too.” A similar sym- 
pathy and simplicity belonged to a fellow 
president of Doctor Hopkins—Noah Por- 
ter of Yale. As a philosopher, Porter 
was supposed to be remote from the un- 
dergraduate, but in many essential re- 
spects he had a big heart for a student. 
One of the graduates of Yale says: “ His 
manner was like an elder brother’s. I 
remember in my Junior year falling in 
with him while walking out Prospect 
Street—it was then ‘Tutor’s Lane.’ « He 
invited me to join him, and for two hours 
we walked and talked—about books, the 
scenery, whatever topic came uppermost, 
almost as freely as I would have talked 
with one of my college chums. I recall 
nothing that was said, but I know that 
a quiet uplift was given by that con- 
versation.” 

To the elements of courtesy, simplicity, 
and sympathy should be added in this 
college friendship a third, the element of 
inspiration. The influence of a college 
president over his boys should be to 
quicken heart, to enlarge mind, to purify 
conscience, to strengthen will for doing 
something worth while. If the influence 
of a president in his friendship with 
men is toward the lackadaisical and the 
indifferent the misfortune is very serious. 
If his influence is to arouse every faculty 
in the student to give best service the 
result is of great worth. A Rugby man 
tells of the influence which Doctor Arnold 
had over him in saying: “I do not ex- 
aggerate my feelings when I say that I 
felt a love and reverence for him as one 
of quite awful greatness and goodness, 
for whom [ well remember that I used to 
think I would gladly lay down my life. 
I used to believe that I too had a work 
te do for him in school, and I did for 
his sake labor to raise the tone of the 
set I lived in.” 

But if this result of personal friend- 
ship be impossible, the president can put 
himself into close touch with all students 
through their representatives. The class 
is one of the units of college life, and a 


in one case, but in 
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most important one. Each class has a 
president. With every class president 
he will find it not difficult and always 
advantageous to be in good fellowship. 
The fraternity is also a unit, and more 


important than is sometimes thought. 
Through the officers of every such or- 


ganization he is able to serve their .mem- 
bers. The athletic association is also a 
comprehensive unit. Of such an organiza- 
tion he will frequently find it well to be 


an official or non-official member. The 
whole undergraduate body is often  or- 
ganized into a students’ council or con- 
ference. Through the chairman and 


other officers of such an association he 
can easily put and keep himself in in- 
tellectual and administrative sympathy 
with the whole body. In all these forms 
of highly organized college life the presi- 
dent will not, of course, be obtrusive, but 
he will be present in them in order to 
serve, through them, the fundamental 
ends of the very being of the college. 

In the promotion of his relation toward 
undergraduates a college president must 
not forget that this relationship soon 
passes over into one to graduates them- 


selves. The college generation is a pretty 
short one. It is important, all would 


grant, for the president .to have happy 
relations with the graduates of his col- 
lege; but these relations take on more 
of meaning, intimacy, significance, help- 
fulness, if they were cemented while the 


graduates were undergraduates.  Grad- 
uates are coming back to college fune- 


tions more than they used to. Formerly 
they came to the annual Commencement. 
They now come back to the football games 
quite as much as to Comm in 
fact, I meet graduates every November 
at the football games whom I do not see 
in June. 





It is to be remembered also that 
through the undergraduate the college 


president comes to have a relation to 
hundreds and thousands of parents. This 
relation is most precious. It is, on the 
whole, the best people of the country who 
send their children to college. These best 
people show no better side of their good- 
nature than when they are conferring 
about the education of their children. 
The president, too, is challenged to be 
at his best. The president, conferring 
with a father about his son, has open to 
himself some of the richest satisfactions 
of life. Such satisfactions arise ultimate- 
ly from his relation to the undergraduate. 
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TuE above photograph shows the loca- 
tion of the wireless telegraph station on 
Russian Hill, overlooking the city of, San 
Francisco. At this station signals are re- 
ported to have been received from Japan, 
a distance of five thousand miles. 





The Trade Loss of 1907 


THE great majority of business men in 
the United States, who have, of course, 
no direct commercial relations with for- 
eign lands, were inclined to think that 
the trade depression of last year was 
largely, if not wholly, confined to this 
country. But a comparison of statistics 
recently completed in London shows 
that of the four chief countries of the 
world, in 1907, Great Britain suffered 
more than any other. The total loss in 
imports and exports was, approximately: 
for the United Kingdom, $500,000,000; 
thé United States, $477,000,000; Germany, 
$125,000,000; France, $91,250,000. 
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What is Income 
Insurance? 


It is, as the name implies, 
insurance which will protect 
you against loss of income, 
doctor's bills and the like, in 
case you fall ill or suffer acci- 
dent, and are prevented from 
following your regular occupa- 
Costs little — benefits 
No physical 


tion. 
paid promptly. 
examination required. The 
best policy ever offered. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Fill out and return coupon for 
further particulars 


Empire State Surety Co. 


86 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 


Please send me your Income Insurance proposition 
per advertisement in Harper's Weekly. 
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Finest and most wholesome. 
Builds up the system and 
is excellent for invalids. 
Send for Booklet, 
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Sole importers and agents 
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Tommy Stringer, of Boston, learning horizontal-bar ex- 
ercises by feeling the movements of a schoolmate’s body 


His exercises on the flying ring show an universal 
dexterity and appreciation of time and movement 





Running a mile on the cinder path beside 
his instructor, who guides him by a touch 


A BLIND SCHOOLBOY’S REMARKABLE APTITUDE FOR ATHLETICS 





SECRETS OF A FORBIDDEN PALACE 


(Continued from page 12.) 

government at once. He issued a series of reform 
ediets which, dismissing some five thousand useless 
officials at one stroke, threatened twice as many more, 
The very foundations of the government were shaken 
by the decree ordering modern sciences to be included 
in the subjects at the great examinations. Even then 
he had to go out to the Summer Palace every fifth 
day to ketdu to the Empress Dowager, who, when she 
had permitted him to assume the fiction of ruling, re- 
tained the great seal herself, the control of all state 
papers, the appointment and authority over all offi- 
cials of the first and second ranks, 

It was plainly necessary to obtain the great seal and 
retire the Empress Dowager to some place far from 
the scene of their activities, if the Emperor was to 
accomplish the needed reforms. The order was given 
for Yuan Shih-Kai to bring his troops up from ‘Tien- 
tsin and help spirit the Dowager away to the quiet 
of the mountain palace of Jehol. Yuan Shih-Kai, 
suspicious of what the future might have in store for 
himself, distrusting all the new-fangled ideas that 
were bursting in air every day, revealed the plot to 
Jung Lu, generalissimo of the Manchu forces, who at 
once informed the Empress Dowager. The Emperor 
had warning in time to write to Kang Yu-Wei to fly 
for his life, that hot Saturday in September in 1898 
By English aid he was spirited awav, taken to Tien- 
tsin, and put on board an outesing British steamer, 
to remain a fugitive with the price of $100,000 on his 
head as long as the wowager lived. The Emperor 
realized that he too, must escape from the high- 
walled palace, ‘and quickly. It was the end of the 
week. and all foreign Peking had gone to the hills 
over Sunday. The Emperor’s emissary went first to 
the British Legation to sound the way and_ secure 
an asylum. The Minister and all who could ecompre- 
hend and appreciate the situation were at the hills, 
and a new secretary just arrived from Kurope—that 
béte noire of sinologues and * old China hands ”—-im- 
patiently bade his visitor put into writing any com- 
munication he had to make to the legation, and said 
good-day. 

Sir Robert Hart had gone to the hills. Mr. Conger 
and his secretaries had gone to the hills; so also had 
the Freneh and German envoys: and the despairing 
messengers went back to the palace at sunset and 
begged the Emperor to slip out with them and take 
refuge in any legation they could reach, without cere- 
mony or delay. 

Then America came into the plot, and, almost as 
if accessory to the deed, helped Jung Lu and Yuan 
Shih-Kai and the vindictive Dowager strangle Kwangs- 
su’s brief dream of progress. The situation was 
rapidly developing, and the messengers went breath- 
lessly to the American legation, pounded on the gate 
at midnight. and were taken to the room of the one 
secretary left in the ecompound—a newcomer, who 
could not speak nor understand Chinese. It was re- 
membered that his cook could talk a little English, 
and he was dragged up and brought, dazed, to the 
scene. He could not understand what the agitated 
nobles wanted; what it was they wanted to bring to 
the legation and store away until Mr. Conger’s  re- 
turn: nor why; nor if it was a man and not a thing. 
\fter a tragic comedy of errors and wild) misunder- 
standings, the sobbing men knelt. 

“Oh, come back on Monday morning.” said the 
sleepy secretary, and went back to bed, while the gate- 
keepers hustled the hysterical visitors out of the com- 
pound with scant ceremony and clanged the long 
bolts. And the fate of empire turned upon a cook's 
vocabulary ! 

The palace was filling with soldiers, and at dawn, 
when the Emperor started for the east gate to go on 
foot to the British legation, which was nearest the 
palace wall, the eunuechs overtook him, and threw 
themselves before him, wailing and screaming that 
they would be killed if he went away. that they 
would commit suicide at his feet then if he persisted 
in leaving. They pointed to Jung Lu’s _ soldiers 


massed across the gateway, swarming on the tower 
and the wall. It was useless to attempt escape. 

Kwangssu went back to his little island palace 
over the bridge, to his study and his rooms filled with 
foreign books, where he had dreamed his dreams of a 
new and greater China. The planks of the bridge 
were drawn up, as they have been drawn up every 
night sinee during the ten years of his imprisonment 
and martyrdom. 

Six of his reformers and confidants were beheaded, 
others were ‘deported to do hard work in Turkestan, 
and reform was stamped out. For six years Kang 
Yu-Wei could get no message to the Emperor, could 
get no word from him. The flight of the court to 
Shansi and its return to Peking, and the entrance of 
so many foreigners and foreign ideas to the palace en- 
closure after the Boxer madness gave chances, and 
there was some communication between the Emperor 
and his faithful ones. They could do little for him, 
but he knew that they, too, noted how every one of 
his reform measures of 1898 was adopted. Twice at- 
tempts were made to rescue him from his ignominious 
estate, but the Emperor would not avail himself of 
his chances; not even when, on the occasion of one 
visit to worship at the Western Tombs, the men, 
horses, boats, and disguises were ready and in his 
sight. He would not forego the imperial dignity. He 
had seen the horrors of war and siege in 1900, and he 
could not invoke ancether such a reign of blood, which 
he knew would be inevitable. 

He was too broken in health to do anything but 
wait on with that noble patience; the spirit living, 
the body dying. All last summer, the same rumors 
ran round Peking that some one was trying to poison 
the Emperor. Foreign physicians were nearly able to 
diagnose the case, from the abundant court gossip 
concerning his symptoms, as one of Bright’s disease 
with its attendant neurasthenia, heart disease, and 
dysentery—sulflicient, without slow poison, to hasten 
his end when the first frost came. 

His spirit did not fail him at the very last. When 
the Empress Dowager sent her favorite first eunuch, 
Li Lien-Ying, to attend him, the Emperor would not 
receive him, would not permit that arch-fiend and tor- 
mentor in his presence, that eunuch who had heen 
foremost in the plots against him. The Emperor 
would not put on the ceremonial death robes, nor be 
carried to the pavilion of longevity to die. The 
island prison and the plain purple and blue robes 
were his to the end. There is no doubt but that his 
brother was loyal to him, and many others in the 
imperial clan and the court also, but they, too, had 
to dissemble as long as the Dowager lived and _ held 
the great seal. 

They say that in his dying moments the Emperor 
begged his brother, Prince Chun, to avenge him on 
the iraitor Yuan Shih-Kai, whose rise and triumph- 
ant presence at court added to Kwangssu’s. silent 
pangs. They say, too, that a memorial denouncing 
Yuan Shih-Kai, with careful detail of many villainies, 
was found among the private papers of the Dowager, 
she having suppressed the censor’s charges against 
her favorite. All her life she remained faithful and 
grateful to that worst enemy of China, Li Hung- 
Chang. who saved her the power in the sixties, as 
Yuan Shih-Kai had saved her in “9s. 

Without waiting for the expiration of the first few 
weeks of severe mourning to expire, the regent, Prince 
Chun, first surrounded the palace with trusty troops, 
and then dismissed Yuan Shih-Kai from office. Poetic 
justice was dealt the betraver of the late Emperor, 
and retribution came. The courageous Yuan Shih-Kai 
fled to Tientsin in panic, but was persuaded to make a 
bolder stand, to return to Peking and make a more 
dignified departure with his family to his provincial 
home. 

During the Boxer troubles of 1900, Yuan Shih-Kai 
rendered great service to the foreigners in Shantung 
province, changing the words of the imperial edict 
from “destroy” to. “ protect.” and getting all the 
foreigners away safely to Chefoo. He has since shown 
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great wisdom in his willingness to adopt foreign ideas 
and advice, but he is not China’s only hope. There are 
now scores of more intelligent, better educated, and 
younger men, who have had experience of foreign 
travel, life, and study, which he has not enjoyed. He 
was quick to appreciate what a modern, well-drilled 
army meant to its chief, and to see the value of the 
modern police force which the Japanese trained and 
left to protect Peking when the foreign troops left 
the capital. It was not that he loved the Japanese 
so much that he appealed for Japanese advice in 
creating a modern army—that army whose manceuvres 
on the Chili plain, three years ago, dumbfounded 
foreign military attachés and set all the war offices 
of Europe in panic. It was discovered the next year 
that Japanese instructors, in Chinese dress, rode and 
walked with the officers, and Japanese drill-sergeants 
marched with every company of the model army. 
Since that discovery, Europeans in China, in their 
chagrin, have had Japanese peril on the brain. With 
fear came hate, and all Europe, having most to gain 
by keeping the two Eastern peoples apart and _ pre- 
venting any co-operation in common aims, has let itself 
go in an anti-Japanese crusade or propaganda that 
might do more harm were its purpose not so plain 
and clear, its agents and the reasons not so well 
known. The Manchus feared the growing power of 
this Chinese commander of such a powerful army, 
and they promoted him up to Peking, elevated him 
above the command of troops. The Manchu generals 
took a turn at Japanese tactics, called in Japanese in- 
structors, sent their young men to Japanese schools, 
and themselves attended Japanese’ reviews and 
maneuvres, and Yuan Shih-Kai’s sun was setting be- 
fore Prince Chun and Tieh Liang triumphed over old 
Prince Ching and Yuan Shih-Kai. 

Prince Ching is of the older régime and generation, 
the exponent of all that is medieval and_ hopelessly 
corrupt. His influence was paramount with the Em- 
press Dowager for a decade, and his daughters and 
daughters-in-law surrounded her as chief favorites in 
her court. 

He led the. trembling old woman with uncombed 
hair out from the palace in 1900, and he suf- 
fered the same alarms and scanty fare as the im- 
perial fugitives as they were bumped in common 
earts over the first stages of the flight to Shansi. He 
is the same Prince ‘Ching who, at the time of the 
Japanese war, quieted the court’s alarms by telling 
how easily he could dispose of any Japanese army 
that planned a descent upon Peking. He would 
simply dig pits ‘along the sea coast, as in seasons of 
grasshopper plague, and sweep the Japanese into them 
as fast as they landed. ‘The pits were actually dug 
and were long on view. It was also said to have been 
his idea to construct a twelve-foot wall as the defence 
of Chefoo, against any Japanese force marching over 
from Wei-hai-wei, or landing from boats on _ the 
further side of the ridiculous stone fence that still 
stands as sufficient monument to Prince Ching. I 
met Yuan Shih-Kai years ago, when he was Chinese 
resident at Seoul, and we travelled on the same ship 
from Chemulpo to Tientsin, where he was going to 
consult his master, Li Hung-Chang, then at the 
height of his power. ‘“ A military mandarin,” said 
the China treaty-port residents with a seorn I could 
not then understand. Yuan Shih-Kai was a small, 
hrown, greasy person, very untidy, and unpleasant to 
have in the first cabin with foreign passengers, con- 
spicnously in need of the barber, the bath, and fresh 
clothing in that June weather. We were amazed to 
find his wife, children, and servants all travelling to- 
gether in the steerage. A great Chinese scholar has 
told me that he also met Yuan Shih-Kai travelling in 
the first cabin, and his wife in the seclusion of the 
steerage: while at the same time a Polish Jew took 
cabin passages for his Polish wife and daughter, and 
himself herded with the coolies and Mrs. Yuan Shih- 
Kai in the steerage. ‘ My standing illustration of the 
different regard in which women are held in the East 
and in the West,” said the great sinologue. 









































Wireless as a Life-saver 


THE uses of wireless telegraphy at sea 
have been vividly illustrated in the rescue 
of the passengers aboard the Republic and 
the Florida, after those two vessels had 
collided off the New England shore, by 
the Baltic. One minute after the accident 
the wireless operator on board the Re- 
public had flashed his call for aid to 
Siasconset, and within a few minutes more 
ships from all parts within a radius of 
two hundred miles were steaming to the 
rescue. In this case the Florida was en- 
abled to receive aboard her own decks 
the passengers of the Republic, and ulti- 
mately she made New York safely, al- 
though the danger of foundering appeared 
so imminent that those on board were 
transferred to the Baltic. But suppose 
the Florida had gone down, as the Re- 
public did, and that the latter vessel had 
had no wireless equipment. Sixteen hun- 
dred lives would have been lost; the fate 
of either ship would have been unknown 
forever. One can imagine the alarm when 
neither failed to arrive, the slowly in- 
creasing fear and apprehension on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the “ posting” at 
Lloyd’s, the slow dwindling of hopes, and, 
finally, the realization, after perhaps some 
weeks of waiting, that somewhere in the 
Atlantic both vessels, their crews and 
passengers, were lying under fathoms of 
salt water. 

One of the results of this disaster is 
likely to be the passage of a law which 
shall make it compulsory for all sea- 
going ships carrying passengers to be 
equipped with a wireless telegraphy in- 
stallation. Such a bill has been intro- 
duced by Congressman Burke, upon the 
telegraphed suggestion of Mr. Reuben 
Miller, a wealthy Pittsburg man, who 
was a passenger on the Republic. The bill 
requires all vessels carrying fifty pas- 
sengers or more, and going a distance of 
five hundred miles or more, to be equipped 
with wireless apparatus, clearance to be 
refused vessels whose owners fail to com- 
ply with the law. Foreign vessels not so 
equipped, the bill provides, shall be re- 
fused admission to American ports. 





When the Men Carried Muffs 


Ir we should see a fashionably dressed 
man walking on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, with his hands thrust into a ca- 
pacious fur muff, such a spectacle would 
immediately arouse our curiosity, and our 
imagination would invent various reasons 
to account for this peculiar choice of ap- 
varel, Probably we should first explain 
it as an advertisement, but when a closer 
inspection disclosed no placard suggesting 
the purchase of a patent medicine, that 
this was a unique method of paying a 
bet would occur to us. Whatever the 
true explanation might be, it is not so 
very long ago that mutis were cus- 
tomarily used by most men, and _ there- 

‘fore a revival of this old fashion might 
not be impossible. 

‘Urtil late in the eighteenth century, 
in England fully as many men as women 
carried muffs. The purchase of two hand- 
some muffs and the prices paid are found 
in the wardrobe accounts of Prince Henry 
of Wales in 1608. No less a sum than 
seven pounds sterling was the cost of the 
more expensive one, which consisted of 
cloth ornamented with silver and gold 
plates, and sixty shillings was paid for 
the other one of black satin embroidered 
in silk. 

During the reigns of Charles I. and 
Charles If. a very curious “ double” muff 
was worn. This provided a separate cov- 
ering for each hand, and was in the form 
of a long loose cuff attached to the coat 
sleeves. With the ¢oming of William of 
Orange men carried small muffs attached 
by a cord to a button on the coat or 
suspended from a_ ribbon around the 
neck. 

After 1710, muffs ceased to vary greatly 
in size and became uniformly larger, al- 
though Horace Walpole writes of pre- 
senting a gentleman with “a _ decent 
smallish muff that you may put in your 
pocket.” However, about 1760 the fash- 
ion was such that both ladies and gentle- 
men frequently carried pet dogs in their 
capacious muffs. 

After the year 1786 only men of ec- 
centric habits used muffs, and they finally 
disappeared entirely. The vast majority 
of Englishmen’s muffs were unostenta- 
tious in appearance, though a few of these 
were trimmed with bows of ribbon; but 
the Frenchmen often carried those orna- 
mented with wonderful lace frills. 





Seven and a Half Billions 
Needed 


Mr. W. C. Brown, recently chosen presi- 
ent of the New York Central, says that 
it will be necessary to raise $7,500,000.- 
000 to provide, increase, and improve 
railroad facilities of the United States 
during the next fifteen years, if the coun- 
iry (especially the West and the South- 





west) is to have the industrial develop- 


ment of which it is capable. He endorses 
in general the views recently expressed 
in HaRPER’s WEEKLY by Mr. B. F. Yoak- 
um as to the tremendous opportunities 
in Texas, where “ fifty-five counties have 
never heard the whistle of a locomotive,” 
and adds that with adequate railroad 
facilities and proper cultivation that 
State alone could raise more’ cotton than 
is now produced in the entire country, 
or could double our national corn crop. 
This is a hint to any one having seven 
and a half billions lying around loose and 
looking for investment. While we do 
not expect to see the whole of that sum 
coming forth at once, perhaps not for 
twenty or thirty years, yet enough will 
surely be made available for railroad 
work that is actually needed. The coun- 
try is here, with its wealth and limitless 
opportunities; the people are -here, and 
more are coming, in normal years, at the 
rate of approximately a million -immi- 
grants each twelvemonth. Periods of 
great business development may be in- 
terrupted now and then. by a panic, but 
nothing short of a cataclysm can_per- 
manently affect our destify. 





Another Weapon against 
Tuberculosis 


ANOTHER great victory is reported to 
have been won in the universal war 
against tuberculosis by a discovery of a 
new method of attack whereby the tuber- 
culosis bacillus may be destroyed when 
it first makes its appearance in the blood 
of the infected person and before it has 
commenced its ravages upon the tissues 
of the lungs. Dr. Randle C. Rosenbergh, 
a noted biologist who holds the chair of 
bacteriology at the Jefferson’ Medical Col- 
lege, has the honor of making this new 
discovery, but he has made no formal an- 
nouncement or explanation of his theory 
and has merely confirmed some of its 
essential features when interrogated on 
the subject. The reason for this seem- 
ing reticence in discussing details is due 
to the doctor’s high regard for medical 
conventionalities, which require that no 
authoritative statements or interviews be 
given to the press before an exhaustive 
treatise has been published in a medical 
journal, and such an article is shortly 
to appear. 

The proposed method for treating or 
rendering immune persons threatened with 
consumption is not entirely theoretical, 
for one hundred and fifty cases have been 
experimented upon and in not a single 
instance has a failure been recorded. The 
finding of the tuberculosis bacillus by 
Doctor Koch has made it possible to use 
that knowledge in developing Doctor Ro- 
senbergh’s new treatment, for the latter 
has learned that the germ invariably is 
found in the blood long before the lungs 
or glands are attacked. The length of 
time that the bacilli circulate in the blood 
before settling in a_ particular place 
which can offer little resistance depends 
upon the susceptibility of the victim to 
contract the disease, and in this prelim- 
inary stage the germs are easily eradi- 
cated. Their presence may be ascertained 
by a simple test, still held secret at the 
time of writing, and they readily yield 
to slight medicinal and fresh-air treat- 
ment. 

It is reported that experiments with an 
antitoxin or virus, whose injection shall 
render the human organism immune to 
tuberculosis, are nearing perfection and 
may eventually lead to the extermination 
of the great white plague. The treat- 
ment discovered by Doctor Rosenbergh is 
remarkable for its entire simplicity and 
should be available to every physician, no 
matter how deficient his laboratory may 
he, 





Providing for ex-Presidents 


Senator McCreary, of Kentucky, is 
pressing the Congress for action on his 
bill providing that ex-Presidents of the 
United States may be appointed as mem- 
bers’ of international commissions, and as 
representatives of the United States at 
conferences on matters affecting foreign 
affairs. Few persons will dissent from 
the stand that former Executives ought to 
possess knowledge which would be of 
great value to the country when rela- 
tions are being adjusted with foreign 
Powers. Indeed, it might not be wholly 
unwise to go a step farther and enact 
that ex-Presidents might have the privi- 
lege of appearing on the floor. of both 
House and Senate at any time, and ad- 
dressing the Congress on any subject 
under discussion, though without the 
right to cast a vote thereupon. Some 
such official reeognition would lend to 
the utterance of a former occupant of 
the White House a measure of dignity 
and weight which he might not be able 
to obtain through newspaper publication 
of his views. 
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For 50 years this famous Ameri- 
can Champagne has carried the flag 
of public approval top-mast. On its 
merits—purity, quality and flavor— 


the American people have stamped 


it “The Worlds’ Best.” 
Sold Everywhere. 








The Wall Street 
Summary 


maintains a competent force to 
analyze and interpret, in con- 
densed form, the annual reports 
and periodical statements of earn- 
ings and operations of railroad 
and industrial corporations. Such 
information is cheap insurance on 
investments. 


THE SUMMARY is the best 
financial daily—bar none. 
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Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


3ANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques, Certifi- 
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The Principles of Banking 
By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 
400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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His Period and His Pictures 


By 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


\ BIOGRAPHY AND A HIs- 
TORY—Nast the man, Nast 
the Cartoonist, and a review of 

his share in the great events his 


pencil treated in criticism — often as the 
voice of the country shaping those events. 


Mr. Paine had wonderful opportuni- 
ties to know Nast, and the book is filled 
with a rich store of biographical material 
and historical side-light. 

The book is additionally valuable as 
a history of the cartoon and its devel- 
opment, along with the changes in proc- 
esses of engraving and reproduction, 

Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and other 
drawings are given, as well as many 
additional illustrations, historical and 
personal, 


Large Octavo. Gilt Top. 600 pp. 
$5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers New York 
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A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 
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WHY NOT LET THE ALPINE CLUB TRY NEW YORK ? 


While Rock 


“*The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 


and illustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c, Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the beach, 
the piers and other attrac- 
tions, when combined with 
the comfort and elegance 
of Chalfonte, make a visit 
to Atlantic City at this time 
delightful. Write 
for reservations to THE 
LEEDS COMPANY 
On the Beach 














The ideal of what a de- 
lightful drink should be 


A Club Cocktail 


is the,cocktail of the connois- 
seur because it is ‘measure- 
mixed to. exaet proportion. 
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BERMUDA 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.” Only 45 hours 
from New York by frequent steamers of Quebec 
S.S. Co. (29 B’way, N. Y.). Outdoor life, Yacht- 
ing, Driving, Golf,*Sea Bathing. Climate delight- 
ful throughout the Winter. ‘The well-known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 
NOW OPEN. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
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A new and better way. Remove core, 
loosen fruit from the peel, add a 
teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters to half 
a grape fruitand sugar to taste. Gives 
exquisite flavor and adds greatly to the 
appetizing and tonic effect of the frnit. 
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Astronomy with the Naked Eye 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


T last here is a book on astronomy for us who want to know just the 
plain things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel—only better. The plan of the book 
is to enable the casual observer of the night skies to appreciate the scheme 
of the constellations. Every fact and every principle have been made 
concrete and specific, if you need it. At the end is a group of charts 
showing stars visible to the naked eye and the outlines of the constellation 
figures. This book by Professor Serviss answers every requirement for a 

thoughtful, valuable gift. 
With Charts in Color. 


The Friendly Stars 
By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


Ho to know the stars without scientific knowledge is what this book 
tells—what their names are, why they have different colors, how they 
change their positions in the skies—all the signs that we observe each night 
and know so little about are here explained with great charm. No prelimi- 
nary study is necessary. With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Crown Svo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


Side-Lights on Astronomy 
By SIMON NEWCOMB 


H°Y large is the universe? How long will it endure? What becomes 
of the sun’s energy radiated into space?’ These and kindred ques- 
tions Professor ~ fubbceese discusses in the light of the most recent knowledge. 
The various chapters of this work have to do with the larger aspects of 
astronomy rather than with its minute technical details. Everything is 
discussed in the light of the best knowledge obtainable. The book tells 
what astronomers are doing and in a general way describes their methods. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Pith of Astronomy 


By SAMUEL G. BAYNE 


A simple and concise explanation of those 
adapted to 

It is both 
$1.00. 


ITHOUT mathematics. 
portions of astronomy which have a popular bearing, 
interest those who have no technical knowledge of the science. 
accurate and reliable. Tliustrated. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE SP E. NOVEL 


By William Dana Orcutt 


ERE is a young’ wife who struggles 

against the passionate fear that her hus- 
band is happier in the companionship of an- 
other woman—and who loves and _ protects 
the otherwoman! A handsome young dream- 
er is the husband, wrapped up in his scholar’s 
passion for the past, adoring his beautiful 
“ society girl” wife, but finding a mysterious, 
sweet companionship in her friend, whose in- 
tellect flashes back to his. As these two work 
together in an old library, the young wife 
makes up her mind that her husband prefers 
her friend. And when you read the story 
you learn whether or not this is true-—the 
wife sympathizing with the other woman’s 
hopeless love, the other woman refusing to 
betray her. The wife’s frank offer to her hus- 
band to give him up brings on a climax which 
sets « The Spell” altogether apart from most 
novels of married life. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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STORIES OF SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


By Lawrence GILMAN. This book, just issued, describes without technical detail the 
themes of the great orchestral symphonies. It enables the listener to comprehend the 
vital spirit within each composition. The period covered is from Beethoven to the present 
day. Cloth. Net, $1.25 


PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC 
By LawreENcE GILMAN. Subjects here treated with sympathy and insight are Richard 
Strauss; Mascagni, the composer of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’; Edward MacDowell, the fore- 
most American composer; Grieg; Wagner and his relation to his great contemporary Verdi;, 
“Parsifal’’ and its significance, etc. 16mo, Cloth. Net, $1.25 


WOTAN, SIEGFRIED, AND BRUNNHILDE 
By Anna A.ice Cuapin. Inthe study of these three principal characters Miss Chapin has 
caught the very essence of the spirit of Wagner’s treatment of the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied.’* 
Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.25 


THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD 
By Anna Aricr Cuapin. It contains the four uneras.of Wagner's ‘“‘ Nibelungen Ring’’— 
“Das Rheingold,” ‘Die Walkiire,” ‘‘Siegfried,” ‘“‘Gétterdimmerung’’—woven into the 
——< astory. An invaluable introduction to a study of the famous operas. a. 
oth. 1.25 


WONDER TALES FROM WAGNER 
By Anna A.icz Cuapin. Planned upon much the same lines as ‘The Story of the Rhine- 
gold,” and forms an invaluable companion to that book. Contents: ‘‘The Flying Dutch- 
man,” ‘‘Tannhiuser,” ‘‘Lohengrin’’ ‘Tristan und Isolde,” ‘‘Die’ Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg.”” Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


By Lucy C. Lititz. This volume is designed to afford the young student of music a brief, 
terse history of music and great musicians. It will prove delightful reading and will give 
that acquaintance with musical facts which is usually accumulated very slowly. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 60 cents 


TEN SINGING LESSONS 

By MatuiLpe Marcues!. The author gives exceedingly valuable hints as to the training 

of the voice, in the course of which aspiring young singers are quietly warned against the 

mistakes to which they are prone. Cloth. Net, $1.50 
EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING 

By Avotpu F. Curistrani. A reader of ordinary intelligence will be helped to a better un- 

derstanding of great compositions, both in their intellectual and emotional aspects, while 

to the musician the work is simply indispensable. Cloth. $3.00 
EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO MUSIC 

By Jostan Bootu. This standard work has helpful illustrated chapters on singing and the 

cultivation of the voice; full of explicit helps to the piano and organ; complete dictionary of 

musical terms. 16mo. 75 cents 
STUDIES IN THE WAGNERIAN DRAMA 

By Henry E. Kreusiet. An exposition of Wagner's claims to consideration as a poet as 

well as a composer, and an analysis of ‘Tristan und Isolde,” “Die Meistersinger,” ‘* Der 

Ring des Nibelungen,” and ‘‘Parsifal.”” Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 
MUSIC AND MORALS 

By H.R. Hawets. The author uses the title as a comprehensive term of the connection of 

music with emotion, as well as some critical comment on its position with reference to in- 

dividual morality and to its influence and significance in society at large. Illustrated. 

12mo. $1.75 
HYMNS AND TUNES 

As Sung at St. Thomas’s Church, New York. By Ggeorce WILLIAM WARREN. Of great 


omas’s, have shared in the quickening power of its music. 8vo, Cloth. Net, $1.25 


value to the thousands from every part of the country who, in attending the services of St. : 
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LINCOLN BOOKS 


Every American Should Have 


The Toy-Shop A STORY OF LINCOLN 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


HE kind of story that*brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse 

of glory to the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a toy-shop to 
buy tin soldiers for*his little son, and talking with the old toy-maker, 
veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who unconsciously wrings the over- 
burdened President’s heart with tales of his emperor. News of the 
assassination comes, and one feels the mighty throb of sorrow that 
passed through the country in the impression made on one humble heart. 


Pictorial Cover in Colors. 16mo, Cloth. 50 cents net 


Lincoln ana the Sleeping Sentinel 
By LUCIUS E. CHITTENDEN 


“LINCOLN’S heart was as tender*as ever beat in a human breast,” 

Mr. Chittenden writes. And in no incident is it more beauti- 
fully shown than in that of the sleeping sentinel. It is one of the 
great stories of American history—more than a story, because it quickens 
the pulses and moistens the eye to a noble end. Moreover, it is true. 
In this volume the authentic account of an historic incident is presented 
by one who took an actual part in it. 





With Colored Frontispiece. 16mo, Cloth. 50 cents net 





Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln 


Revised Edition 
By the DISTINGUISHED MEN OF HIS TIME 


T is the personal Lincoln who lives before us in these pages: With 
the passage of time actual recollections of Lincoln acquire a super- 


‘lative value. There are the recollections of lawyers who rode the 


circuit with Lincoln in Illinois and listened to his tales before the fires 
of wayside taverns; there are descriptions of his early political cam- 
paigns, vivid pictures of Lincoln the President, Lincoln in the dark 
days of the Civil War, Lincoln at Gettysburg, Lincoln the liberator, 


and Lincoln the soldiers’ friend. Cloth. Octavo. $2.00 net 





Recollections of President Lincoln 
And His Administration 
By LUCIUS E. CHITTENDEN 
Register® of the Treasury Under Lincoln 
R. CHITTENDEN’S book belongs to the valuable class of au- 
thentic memorials of a great historic time. Lincoln admitted 
him to his friendship, and occasionally would take refuge in the 
Register’s office as a retreat. It is a picture full of human interest and 
sympathy, that of the weary man, sore burdened with the cares of state, 
finding thus in the inner room the solitude he yearned for. 


470 pages. With Portrait. Octavo. $2.50 









Abraham. Lincoln 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN 


HE author knew Lincoln personally, visited the scenes of his early 
life, and had many interviews with those who knew Lincoln. The 
strong points of his book are its readableness, its numerous illustrations 
of places connected with Lincoln’s early career, and its portraits of 


leading men during war*times. Wiustrated. Square Octavo. $2.00 
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No other brand can win her affection, for she never 


grows tired of 


“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” GALAPETER 
Her favorite for St. Valentine's and every other day 
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